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Have Ready this Week : 


Journeys in Persia and Kurdis- 
tan, Including a Summer in the Upper 
Karun Region and a Visit to the Nes- 
torian Rayahs. By Mrs. ISABELLA 
BirD BisHop (Miss Bird), Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Scottish Geographi- 
cal Society, author of “Six Months in the 
Sandwich Islands,” “ Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan,” etc., etc. Two volumes, fully 
illustrated, 8vo. $6.50. 

“The letters of which these volumes are composed 
embrace the second half of journeys in the East extend- 
ing over a period of two years. They are believed to be 

a faithful record of facts and im jeemone. ... and I hope 
that my k may be accepte as an honest attem ~ to 
make a popular contsibution to the sum of knowledge 
of a country and people with which we are likely to 
ht into closer relations.”—Z 2tract from Author's 

ace. 

A Selection from the Discourses 
of Epictetus ; with the Encheiridion. 
Translated by GEORGE Lone. (No. 
XXXV. in the Knickerbocker Nugget 


Series.) $1.00. 


By Boat and Rail. A Series of 
Travel Sketches. By JOHN R. EVER- 
HART, M.D. 12mo, cloth, with portrait. 
$1.25. 

*.* Notes on- New Books No. 4 and pros- 
pectus of the Knickerbocker Nugget Series sent 


on application. 


Dr. Briggs’s Inaugural Address 


The Authority 
of Holy Scripture 


Third’ edition, with Preface, Appendix con- 
taining additional Notes and Explanations, 
the Charges of Heresy and the Response 
thereto before the Presbytery of New York. 
Svo, paper, 50 cents, #et. 


Other Works by Dr. Briggs 


BIBLICAL HISTORY. A Lecture de- 
livered at Union Theological Seminary. 12mo, 
paper, 30 cents, met. 

WHITHER? A Theological Question for 
the Times. 8vo, $1.75. 

BIBLICAL STUDY. Its Principles, Meth- 
ods, and History of its Branches. 8vo, $2.50. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY. The Predic- 


tion of the Fulfillment of Redemption through 
the Messiah. 8vo, $2.50. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM. 
on Origin and Early History. 8vo, with maps, 
3-00. 


*4* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 


Gospel Hymns No.6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 
OF GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 
Contains 16 Pages more than Regular Edition. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


74 West 4th St.,Cincinnati 
13 East 16th St, NewYork 


| Beecher E 7 
| Books | 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


6 East oth St., New York 
8: Randolph Chicag 


send = te Pub- 


Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, 30 Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 


The Young Pianista Guide. 
A cofiection of Sonatinas and other pieces of Standard value, 
a gradually upto the easier Sonatas of Mozart, Ha Se 


etc ompiled, thoroughly phrased and fingered, ‘by 
SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 
Price, $1.25 by mail. 
Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill and Music, for Schools, Col . 


Private Entertainments and Peblic Exhibitions. Pre by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW. Price, so cents by mail. 
Guitar Chords. Chords for the Banjo. 


A collection of Chords in the Principal Major and Minor Keys, 
imtended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts. by mail. 


Modet Practice Lessons. 
_ oo Graded Elementary Course, selected from ‘ ‘The 
Repertoire," by DR. GEO. F. ROOT, Price, 2asets. by_mail. 


His Fortune. 
A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIE RICB. Price 30c, by mail. 


Ideal Four Fland Album. 
Compiled from the best works of Wayner, Jambor, Grieg, 
nod, Jadassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc. Edited 
by J.O.V. PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $x oo by mail. 


The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per year. Single copies 15 cents. 
-——PUBLISHED BY 


gine JOHN CHURCH CO., “Cincinnati, 0. 
& Sons Musle Co., The John Church Os,, 
200 Boog Om Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York: 


Bible Studies for’92 


from the Old and New Testaments, covering the 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 1892. 


BY 


Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 


** Dr. Pentecost always throws his whole soul into the 
work he undertakes.”’—Christian Ingutrer. 


1z2mo. Cloth. 416 pages. Price, $1. 


For sale by booksellers. Special rates to clubs. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
751 Broadway, New York 


** It deserves a place in every Christian fam- 
ily.”’—Dr. MARCUS DODS. 


JESUS It tells the story in sim- 


ple language, scarcely vary- 
The Carpenter 


ing the words of the Gos- 
pel, but filling in with local 

of Nazareth 

By A LAYMAN 


color and descriptions of 
details of life in Palestine 
in the time of Christ. 

“I think the idea of this 


book—the aim and intention 
—excellent, aud the 


r2mo, 498 pages | beautiful.”—Prof. 


Regular price, $1.50. S supplied to and 
teachers at $1.20, net, 12 cents extra for postage. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
7143-745 Broadway, - New York 


NOW READY-—-THE JANUARY 


Family Herald! 


It ya Six New and Complete Stories, 
includin 


a A MODERN MYSTERY” 


in twelve chapters, together with serial stories and ee 
and houschel forming: on matter eat 
value in eve quests one the 

ATTRA CTIVE OWES 


ily magazines eset = is ce, 
monthly; 81.75 yearly. 


For sale ios ir book and news dealers. 
The International News Company, New York 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN’S 


AGENCE 
and best ae 
1855. 3 EAST 14TH 
Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 


M's BEECHER’ S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Massacuusetts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME 
Twenty-five 


GARLAN 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, 586 Worthington St. 
SHBY HALL. Schoolfor Young Ladies. Com- 
plete College | Preparatory course. Advanced courses 


rature. Newterm begins January 6th. 
B.A., Miss Littan Dixon, papuary 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


CHRISTIAN WORKE 
an. 1 young in the 


— t, Jan hereby all 

me where 

tment, whereby all expenses can be BATON, Cor. 
Sprin eld. Mass. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in their 


studies. Pav 
erms 


New Yorx, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor, 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


women ; paspber limited ; special a attention to 
elocution, and physical culture 


New Yorx, Canandaigua. 
Ces <9 PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies 
Miss CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 

OUGHK MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Thoroug Pp preparation fq for college or business. Abso- 

lutely healthy locatio we @3 athletic sports. 
PRANK HOLEAND CE. 


Vermont, Middlebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open te both sexes. Board 
and College bills less than $200 a year; scholarships re 


ducing these ex 
EZRA BRAINERD, LL.D.., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
a LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 


Sched! fox 
examination. 

Mrs. THEO 


RA ARDS, Principal. 
iss SARA 


UISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
wae for and. 


NDRY 
THE VAN D DUIEN & TIFT to CINCINNATI, 0 


Contains much more LITHIA than any other natural water, or about 4% grains per gallon 


Every_test proves 
its superiority 


FROM: GEORGIA: 


owden Lithia 


Water 


R. L. parcel GENERAL AGENT, 143 Liberty Street, New York 
(See Christian Union of 31st October, page 853) 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty 

The su tion price 
$3 a year, payable in advance. 


Ow is Prepaid by 

the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5 ; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5 ; five new subscriptions, 
$10 ; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 


commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
‘Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD 
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Constable 


LINENS 


Spring Sale 


Barnsley Sheetings, 
Huck Towels, 
Towellings. 


1,500 Damask Table Cloths 


Particular attention is called to this 
lot of CLOTHS. The Purchase was 
made ERSKINE BEVERIDGE, 
the BELFAST LINEN CO., and WIL- 
LIAM LIDDELL & CO. previous to the 
passage of the McKinley Tariff Act, and 
the Cloths will be offered at prices 
impossible to be repeated. 


4-4 Irish Linens, 
Pillow Linens, 
Housekeeping Goods, 


QUILTS, 


Blankets and Flannels. 


190 ot. 


New York 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


THOMPSON 


EK. O. 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 


245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORE 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


| 


\ 


> 


(Look for this window) 
Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St.. - New York 


ATERIALS for Cro- 
. chet Scarf like this illus- 
tration: 3 spools Brainer 
Armstrong’s Crochet Silk and 
a No. 2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two balls 
by making it a trifle narrower 
than the directions call for. 
Other articles tor which this 
silk is specially adapted are: 
Tidies, 
Umbrella Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bag, 
Lamp Shades, 


Handkerchief Cases, 


Etc. 
Full directions for crochet- 
ing any or all e mailed 


to any address on receipt of 
one-cent stamp. 
dies, ask your storekeeper 
for Braine Armstrong’s 
Crochet Silk. All colors war- 
ranted fast. The_ reliability 
and permanence of the dyes, 
the artistic coloring, large 
assortment of shades, together 
th the extensive variety of 
threads they produce, have 
placed this company far in ad- 
vance of all other manufac- 
turers of silk thread for high- 
class needlework trade. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
625 Broadway, N. Y. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of peeeton and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beve 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
gacape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in nee pause tins, by Grocers, labelledt hus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 

ndon, England. 
like those 


Ladies Judges y. 29, 


Use and recommend The Scientific Safety belt and 
bands. Belts soc. each, bands $1.00 per doz. Carriage 
free to any address. Medicaland financial references given 
if desired. Correspondence solicited. EMMA HOWARD 
CARPENTER, Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


The“ Rapid Writer’ Fountain Pen 


is CHEAPER than and superior to all other high-grade 
fountain pens. Fully warranted. Government orders. 
Write for full particulars. You cannot obtain a more sat- 
isfactory article. AGentTs Wantep. FOUNTAIN 
PEN CO., Washington, D. C., Lock Box 134. 


FURS 


On account of the unsea- 
sonable weather, we offer 
our choicest Furs at most at- 
tractive prices. 


- Ay 


CAPES, WRAPS, 
JACKETS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


GENTLEMEN'S COATS, 
GLOVES, CAPS, &c. 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER 
1x East roth St., New York 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Brooches 


Brooches set with pearls and diamonds make 
effective and tasteful ornaments in contrast to 
the more ornate 
jewelry of the past 
few years. The 
bow-knot is one 
of the prettiest de- 
signs—the one il- 
lustrated is $15. 
Others in larger 
sizes range respectively at $20, $22.50, $25, $27, 
to $30. The same design set with diamonds 
instead of pearls range at $75, $100, $125, 
$150. All of these may be worn as pendants. 
We carry a very complete assortment of every- 
thing new in pearl brooches in the shape of 
hearts, fleur de lis, stars, &c., and in combina- 
tion with diamonds. Send for price-list. 


1. H. Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square, N. VY. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, and Silverware 


An Expert Cook 


Says: ‘*All Salads based on Meat, 
Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are 
much improved by the addition 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, first 
diluted in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send for it. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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The Outlook 


HE political result of the decision of 
the Court of Appeals in the con- 
tested election cases in the State of 
New York is to give the Democratic 
party the control both of the Assem- 
bly and the Senate. This will doubt- 
less lead to important political con- 

sequences, among them the probable redistricting of the 

State, and the probable strengthening of the hold of 

both Mr. Hill and Tammany Hall upon the Democratic 

party in the State, if not in the Nation. The legal prin- 
ciples involved in some of the decisions are, however, 
more important than the mere -pajitical results. Four 
politico-legal questions were decided by the Court of 

Appeals : 

1. A number of ballots were thrown out because they 
were wrongly indorsed by the County Clerk. This indorse- 
ment made it possible for inspectors and bystanders to 
know how those depositing them had voted, and thus the 
spirit as well as the letter of the reform bill was violated. 
The effect of this decision will be to secure greater care 
in the preparation and distribution of ballots, and to 
insure that secrecy which the ballot reform requires, but 
which corrupt parties will constantly endeavor to evade. 
Whether in this case the wrong indorsement was deliber- 
ate or accidental we have no means of knowing. There 
were no facts throwing light upon this question before the 
Court. 

2. In the second case a Park Commissioner was elected 
to the Legislature, in spite of public protests that he was 
not constitutionally eligible. The Court declares his 
ineligibility, and therefore that the votes for him were 
properly thrown out. 

3. In the third case the legal question involved was the 
right of the County Clerk, acting as secretary of the 
County Board of Canvassers, to refuse to certify to their 
return because he regarded it as fraudulent. The Court 
held that he had no such right, and that, inthe event of 
his refusal to certify their return, they had a right to elect 
a secretary fro tem., whose return must be regarded by the 
State Board as legal and adequate. 

4. In the fourth case the Court held that the Boards 
of Canvassers, whether of the State or the county, could 
not go behind a return regular on its face; that state- 
ments of fact presented by affidavits for the purpose of 
showing fraud could not be considered by the Canvassing 
Board, but must be laid before the Senate, which body 
possesses full jurisdiction to hear and determine such 
contests. 

It is not the business of The Christian Union to sit as 
a court of appeal upon decisions by the Court of Appeals 
in this State, but it is proper to add that, although there 
were dissenting opinions in some of these cases, and 
although the throwing out of 1,200 votes by reason of 
the clerical error of the County Clerk seems on the face 
of it a great injustice, we nevertheless do not see how, 


under the law, any one of these questions could have been 


otherwise decided, or how any other decision could have 
been made without being seriously prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the public and the purity of the ballot-box. 


The letter in which ex-Governor McEnery accepts the 
nomination of the Pro Lottery Convention at Baton Rouge 
effectually disposes of the claim the Lottery has been making 
through the newspapers of the North, that a majority of 
the white people of Louisiana are on its side. Our staff 
correspondent states in another column that the Lottery ob- 
tained a bare majority of the delegates sent to Baton Rouge 
only by raising the issue of “straight-out Democracy” 
against the Farmers’ Alliance, and by claiming, in Anti-Lot- 
tery counties, that its candidate was a “ conservative Anti- 
Lottery man.” Ex-Governor McEnery’s letter shows that 
this will be continued throughout the campaign. His let- 
ter is a long series of excuses for the Lottery, put in the 
form of concessions of one whose “ own opinion is that it 
is not a proper function of government to raise money by 
the means proposed.” He begins by attacking the Anti- 
Lottery forces for invoking Federal aid “in matters per- 
taining exclusively to our local and domestic affairs.” “ Cit- 
izens of Louisiana,” he says, “have been arrested and 
called to answer indictments in a distant foreign jurisdic- 
tion. . . . Common sympathy, State pride, a just appre- 
ciation of the right of self-government, ought to demand an 
indignant condemnation of such tyrannical and arbitrary 
proceedings, instead of their being hailed with acclama- 
tion and the profoundest gratitude.” He then proceeds 
to arraign the opponents of the amendment for splitting 
the party by insisting upon an Anti-Lottery plank*in its 
platform. ‘“‘ The question,” says ex-Governor McEnery, “ is 
a serious one, addressed to the individual voter. Will he 
accept the amendment, relieving himself from the addi- 
tional burden of several mills on the dollar, or will he re- 
ject it, and submit at no distant day to an additional tax 
to meet the constantly growing necessities of an efficient 
school system, levees, and charitable institutions, and to 
rehabilitate the financial condition of the State ?” 


The moral question he discusses in a similar vein. 
“ Lotteries,” he says, “are not mala in se. There is a 
division in public sentiment; the views of each faction 
must be treated with respect and deference. . . . I have 
seen no reason to change my views as opposed to the 
charter of all lotteries.” But “the question is entirely 
separate from the election of Governor. The voter can 
pass separately upon it. . . . It is publicly announced, and 
it is a matter of general comment, that a large and influ- 
ential part of our people say that they will submit for four 
years to Radical domination before they will tolerate the 
existence of the Lottery, and they propose at the end of 
four years to sweep it away with force and violence. In 
this I think they seriously err.” Enough has been quoted 
to show the character of the letter, and the character of 
the fight that the Lottery will conduct against its uncom- 
promising opponents. It will appeal to the white voters 
to support McEnery as the “regular” Democratic nomi- 
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nee, and meanwhile it will bribe every bribable negro in 
the State to vote, not only for its amendment, but for the 
candidate who is willing to do whateyer it asks him, even 
if it be to appear before half the 6 at of his State, not 
as a Pro-Lottery man, but as a Pro-Lottery hypocrite. 
The people of Louisiana have not forgotten that Governor 
McEnery, in his message vetoing a bill to charter lottery 
companies which would destroy the monopoly of his patron, 
characterized Jotteries in these terms : 

“ The Constitution declares gambling to be a vice, yet it encourages 
that vice in its worst form, not only inciting to breaches of faith and 


_embezzlement in the effort to get rich in the turn of a wheel, but 
demoralizing society, corrupting politics, and impeding legislation.” 


The revolutionary movement in Mexico, headed by 
Garza and Sandoval, is probably not of serious propor- 
tions, and would attract little attention in this country 
were it not for the fact that the insurgents are repeatedly 
and constantly violating the neutrality laws of the United 
States. Garza and his men make of our territory adjoin- 
ing Mexico both a recruiting ground and a safe retreat, 
whence they can dash over the Mexican border, and to 
which they can return safe from the pursuit of the Mexi- 
can troops. The United States forces in the vicinity have 
acted with commendable energy in tracing out and break: 
ing up the camps of the insurgents; there has even been 
some slight fighting between our troops and the revolu- 
“tionists, though it is not known that there has been any 
actual loss of life. Garza has issued a very inflated and 
rhetorical proclamation, calling upon Mexicans to over- 
throw the tyranny of President Diaz, asserting that he 
stands for the cause of liberty and for the Constitution of 
1857, and even declaring that he believes the United 
States will, in the end, come to his aid. All this is, of 
_course, mere revolutionary froth; it is possible that there 
may be some truth in Garza’s claim that his party has been 
widely extended throughout Mexico as a secret political 
organization, but President Diaz is too firmly established 
to be overthrown by mere adventurers, such as Garza and 
Sandoval appear to be. It is true that Diaz himself came 
into power through a revolution, but it was of a very dif- 
ferent kind. He had military experience, personal pres- 
tige, great courage, and was widely known and trusted by 
the Mexican people. No doubt his government is arbi- 
trary in many ways, but in the main Diaz has used his 
personal power for the good of the people at large. Cer- 
tainly the success of the insurgents would not mean a 
change for the better. As for the duty of the United 
States there is no question; it is to keep our territory free 
from incursions of the combatants and to preserve a strictly 
neutral attitude. Thus far our army officers and civil 
representatives have acted in a way to call forth no just 
criticism either from the Mexican authorities or from our 


own people. 


There is little new light on the Franco-Bulgarian ques- 
tion, but it is evident that what the diplomatists would 
call the “incident” is not yet terminated, and that M. 
Ribot is waiting to see what he can make out of it. It is 
believed that Russia supports the claims of France, and 
that Germany supports Bulgaria in her refusal to comply 
with those claims. Meanwhile the Turkish Grand Vizier, 
or Prime Minister, has requested France to resume rela- 
tions with Bulgaria, pledging the Turkish Government that 
in the event of the resumption of relations all measures 
affecting foreigners in Bulgaria will hereafter be communi- 
cated to the Turkish Government and to the representatives 
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of the countries concerned before further action is taken. 
This practically amounts to nothing. What Turkey may 
desire to dois one thing; what Bulgaria will do is quite 
another. It is simply a reassertion of Turkish rights of 
sovereignty in Bulgaria, and of the right to enforce what 
are known as the capitulations, if Turkey chooses to take 
that step. The capitulations are the diplomatic agree- 
ments under which foreigners residing in any part of the 
Turkish Empire remain under the jurisdiction of the 
Consuls of their respective countries. Bulgariais in name 
a part of the Turkish Empire, although in fact an independ- 
ent State. The diplomatic question has bearings much 
more extended than the Chadouine case. It is reported 
that the powers of the Triple Alliance, backed by England, 
have been urging the Sultan not to interfere in the Bul- 
garian matter, on the ground that it is a matter of internal 
administration. If the expulsion of a foreigner is recog- 
nized by the Sultan as a matter of internal administration, 
then the capitulations fall to the ground, and Turkey loses 
the most important paper evidence, at least, of her sover- 
eignty, not only in Bulgaria, but in Egypt. This is 
probably the reason why England is interested in the 
matter. The communication of the Grand Vizier to the 
French Foreign Minister is therefore significant not so. 
much with reference to this particular affair as with refer- 
ence to the general attitude and policy of Turkey. 


There is no better indication of a healthful state of sen- 
timent and feeling in this country than the absolute refusal 
of the people at large to take up the questions at issue 
with Chili in any but a most rational and quiet spirit. 
Not a trace of “ jingoism ” is discoverable in any part of 
the country, in spite of the evident attempt of some of the 
political newspapers to work up that feeling. If the 
policy at Washington has depended at all on public opin-. 
ion, there can never have been a doubt as to what that 
opinion was. There isa quiet determination that Ameri- 
can rights and the American flag shall be respected; there 
is an equally quiet determination that America shall hold 
herself from all interference with other countries, and shall 
restrain from any putting forth of her strength simply for 
the purposes of parade or vanity. This attitude is not - 
only the most dignified and Christian on the part of the . 
country, but in the end it will be the most influential. 
Sooner than any other policy it will produce that modera- 
tion of spirit abroad which makes it easy to settle disputed. 
questions and to secure recognition of disputed rights. 
The Chilians cannot fail to appreciate, in the long run, our 
attitude toward them in this crisis of their history, nor the 
forbearance with which, by Americans as a people, what- 


_ever may have been the course of our Minister, their un- 


doubted discourtesy and insolence have been treated. 
The United States desires nothing in Chili but the well- 
being of the Chilian people and their political and com- 
mercial prosperity. It is determined not to lay a straw 
in the way of the healthy political development of the 
country. 

Meanwhile everything promises well for the future of 
Chili. President Montt has been peacefully inaugurated, 
the Provisional Government has given way to a Constitu- 
tional Government, an amnesty bill has been passed, and 
Chili turns over a new leaf. President Montt is a man of 
force, integrity, and moderation. As the leader of the 
opposition against Balmaceda he commanded the respect 
of his enemies and aroused few personal antagonisms. He 
has the rare opportunity of healing the wounds of the 
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civil war and of bringing his countrymen once more into 
accord. Credit and currency questions of great difficulty 
confront the new Government, and demand courageous 
and intelligent treatment. An immense addition to the 
public debt, the depreciation of the currency, the un- 
healthy expansion of railroad building and of public 
works, the jobbery and scandals attendant upon an age of 
speculation and fostered by a corrupt government, have 
brought about a condition of things which demands 
thoroughgoing retrenchment. Nor will Chili have learned 
the lessons of her recent history if she does not amend her 
Constitution so as to prevent the encroachment of the 
executive upon the legislative power. This will probably 
be the most difficult subject with which the new Govern- 
ment will have to deal. The tendency in the Congres- 
sional party would naturally carry them toward a displace- 
ment of the balance between the different parts of the 
Government, and the subjection of the executive to the 
legislative. 

The axiom that political extravagance is always followed 
by personal corruption is abundantly illustrated by the 
history of the events which led to the overthrow of the 
Mercier government in the Province of Quebec. We have 
already noted the fact that Lieutenant-Governor Angers 
has peremptorily dismissed the members of that Ministry, 
acting under his unquestioned right as the representative 
of the Imperial power. The inner history of the events 
that led to this so-called coup dé/at is now known. A 
part of the programme of profuse expenditure of money 
adopted by the Tory Dominion Government under Sir 
John Macdonald was the construction of a quite uncalled- 
for railroad along the Baie des Chaleurs. After half a 
million dollars had been wasted on it, work was stopped ; 
but when Mercier came into office, at the head of the 
Quebec Ministry, five years ago, he also declared in favor 
of a “ policy of material development” within the Province, 
and gained popularity by all sorts of local subsidies and 
extravagant schemes. Among other schemes of this sort 
the Baie des Chaleurs railway was again brought forward, 
and a corrupt bargain was made between Armstrong, a 
contractor, Pacaud, a go-between and lobbyist, and the 
Mercier influence. By this Armstrong was paid an old 
claim against the railway, amounting to $100,000; this 
money was transferred to Pacaud, and in the end became 
a corruption fund used to push forward the scheme of 
completing the railroad. It was the exposure of this cor- 
rupt plot that led to Mercier’s downfall. It is more than 
probable that this was only one of many such transactions. 
The facts, for instance, already known in regard to the 
furnishing of supplies, building material, and the like to 
the Quebec provincial government recall vividly the 
methods of the Tweed Ring in this city. In all, under 
Mercier’s rule, the debt of the Province has increased 
from $18,000,000 to $40,000,0o00o—a really enormous sum 
when the population and wealth of the Province is con- 


sidered. 


The legislative movement against the alien ownership 
»of land in this country has just met with a serious check 
in Illinois and Texas. In both States the laws to prevent 
foreigners from holding real estate have been declared to 
be unconstitutional and void. Although it was only a 
Circuit Judge that passed upon the Illinois legislation, 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the State has been had, 
and there is a general belief that the decision will be sus- 
tained. ‘The Texas decision was by the Supreme Court, 
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to which the case had been appealed from a district court. 
While it was based upon a technicality, it was received 
with much satisfaction throughoyf the State. The legis- 
lation thus repealed had provoked a lively discussion; its 
injurious character was so completely exposed that its 
re-enactment is not probable. Publie sentiment has not 
been aroused to a like extent in Illinois; but, considering 
its indifference to the law assailed, an adverse decision by 
the Supreme Court is unlikely to lead to an effort to 
accomplish the same object in another way. If these fore- 
casts should prove correct, an interesting chapter in 
the history of a phase of the proscription of foreigners 
will be brought to a close. 


The agitation against the foreign ownership of land in 
Illinois antedates that in Texas. Both movements, how- 
ever, had a common origin—the fear of the accumulation 
of large tracts of land in the hands of foreigners, and the 
establishment of the system of rack-renting and absentee- 
ism that has had such a disastrous effect in Ireland. A 
man named Scully, and other aliens, had made extensive 
purchases of land in Logan, Sangamon, Grundy, Tuzewell, 
and other counties in central and northern Illinois. The 
harshness of their conduct toward their tenants attracted 
wide attention. Public feeling against them was aroused 
to such a degree that the Legislature in June, 1887, passed 
an act forbidding aliens to acquire lands in the State by 
descent, devise, purchase, or otherwise. This hostility 
had so far died out at the last session of the Legislature 
that the law was amended to exempt the larger towns and 
cities from its operation. The question of its constitu- 
tionality was raised in a partition suit to divide an estate 
among a number of heirs, some of whom live in Germany. 
The court decided against the law because it was in con- 
flict with a treaty with that country which permitted its 
citizens to hold lands in the United States. The Texas 
law was passed last April. Its chief effect was to cut off 
the stream of foreign capital that was flowing into the 
State in the shape of loans on realty, thus causing a 
stringency in the money market and an increase in the 
rate of interest. The decision of both the lower and 
the higher courts was based upon a defective title, which 
omitted to mention, as is required by the State Constitu- 
tion, the subject of legislation and the body of laws that 
it was proposed to amend. 


The New York “ Sun ” calls attention to a bill introduced 
into the United States Senate conferring certain powers 
upon the Census Bureau, which we agree with the “ Sun” 
in regarding as inquisitorial and offensive. One of the 
clauses of this proposed act requires every minister, phy- 
sician, and undertaker to render to the Superintendent of 
the Census a full, true, and complete account of the num- 
ber of births, marriages, and deaths in connection with 
which he shall have been employed. The second clause 
requires that every person more than twenty years of age, 
in case of the absence of the head or other members of 
the family, shall give to the census enumerator informa- 
tion respecting the family and every person belonging 
thereto in any of the various particulars required by law, 
under penalty of a fine not exceeding $100. We distinctly 
deny the right of the United States to demand of minis- 
ters, physicians, and undertakers that they act as account- 
ants and recorders for the Government, keeping full 
registry of their transactions, and report the same on 
demand at any time to a Federal officer. If the State 
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desires such an account of the births, marriages, and 
deaths, it should provide officers to record them, and 
should require the interested parties to give, at the time, 
the necessary information to these paid officials. Statis- 
tics which depend upon the capacity of ministers, surgeons, 
and undertakers to be also accurate registrars will be 
almost utterly valueless. We equally o>ject to a proviso 
requiring one member of the family, under penalty of a 
fine, to give information respecting other members of the 
family, and especially to a law requiring a minor to give 
information respecting the affairs of his father or mother. 
If the facts for the study of sociology can be obtained only 
by inquisitorial proceedings of this description, we shall do 
better to get along without the facts. 


We take occasion of the Postmaster-General’s report 
and of a letter from a Virginia correspondent to reaffirm 
our strong conviction in favor of the establishment of a 
postal savings bank. In addition thereto we should like to 
see the example set by France and Austria followed in this 
country, and a penny savings bank inaugurated in connec- 
tion with the various public school systems of the differ- 
ent States. Something of this kind has been attempted 
in this country on a small scale in connection with churches 
and mission schools, and wherever the Penny Provident 
Society has been thus established it has not only received 
very considerable deposits from the children, but has led 
to habits of thrift and saving in many instances in the 
family. America is behind the age in this matter. We 
need a National savings bank system just as we need a 
National currency bank system. The latter has given a 
currency than which there is none better in the world, and 
on which the whole Nation relies with absolute confidence. 
The former might give us an equally trusted system for 
the saving of small sums, and its effect on the encourage- 
ment of thrift and the discouragement of waste, extrava- 
gance, and intemperance can hardly be overrated. We 
recognize the practical difficulties in the way of the organi- 
zation of-a National savings system in connection with the 
post-office, but they are not so great but that wise and 
capable business\men can find a way to overcome them. - 


The two papers by Dr. Marcus Dods in this and last 
week’s Christian Union will attract, as they well deserve, 
- the special attention of the more thoughtful of our readers. 
Dr. Dods is at once one of the most intellectually cour- 
ageous and one of the most spiritually conservative 
thinkers of our day—qualities not apt to be associated 
in the public mind, but really natural companions. In 
these articles he goes to the root of the questions current 
just now concerning the nature and authority of the Bible ; 
and it will be difficult for any reader who shares Dr. 
Dods’s spiritual faith, and therefore his intellectual 
courage, to avoid his conclusion that if the reason, meaning 
thereby the entire moral and spiritual man, is, in the last 
analysis, to determine what book constitutes a divine 
revelation—whether, for example, the Koran or the Bible— 
by a parity of reasoning the same reason must determine 
what books constitute that Bible, and what utterances 
therein are revelations of divine truth. In brief, authority 
must be finally zz the soul itself, and the value of the 
Bible, as of the Church, must be in its power to awaken 
and at the same time illumine and instruct that inner 
authority. We commend these articles to a careful read- 
ing and re-reading. They will be found to deserve it. 
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New York has the promise of an important addition to 
its resources in the shape of a botanical garden modeled 
on the general plan of the famous Kew Gardens. Our 
readers will remember that this matter was brought to 
public attention by the Torrey Botanical Club, which se- 
cured the co-operation of the Commissioners of Public Parks, 
and laid the matter before the city authorities, by whom 
their plan was accepted and submitted to the Legislature 
in the form of a bill which very soon after became a law. 
Under this law 250 acres of the section known as Bronx 
Park are to be devoted to the garden, and the sum of 
$500,000 is to be appropriated to building purposes when- 
ever the further sum of $250,000 is secured by the incor- 
porators. In order to secure the highest efficiency, the man- 
agement of the garden is to be vested in trustees, but the 
scientific and educational departments are to be managed 
by a permanent board composed of the President and 
three professors of Columbia College, the President of 
the Torrey Botanical Club, and the President of the Board 
of Education. What is now needed is the additional sum 
of $250,000. Columbia College generously leads the way 
by a subscription of $25,000, and there ought to be very 
little delay in securing the whole amount. The advan- 
tages, both for pleasure and education, of the proposed 
garden are obvious. The one direction in which New 
York ought to grow is in the enlargement of its resources 
of pleasure and education. 

& 


The preservation and proper care of the Yellowstone 
Park are matters of National interest. What is done to 
that end now may be essential in forming an object of 
National pride and of rich pleasure-giving possibilities for 
the whole people for many generations. The dangers of 
injury by depredations of railway schemes and forest-cut- 
ting have often been pointed out in these columns, and /jwe 
are glad to say that the present Administration has dpne 
much to thwart the plans of poachers on the public 
pleasure-ground. In accordance with an act passed\by 
the last Congress, the President has issued a proclamation 
setting aside tracts of country adjoining the Park on the 
south and east as a public reservation where the cutting 
of timber and settlement are forbidden. To actually 
include this tract in the Park a special act of Congress is 
needed, and it is believed that such an act will be passed 
by the present Congress. Secretary Noble has done much 
to enforce the restrictions now legally limiting the use 
of the Yellowstone Park, and has firmly excluded the 
lumbermen and sheep-grazers who have so long infringed 
on the rights of the public. What is needed now most of all 
is an intelligent application of scientific principles of land- 
scape improvement, the use of expert knowledge of a high 
grade. The present Commissioners of the Yosemite 
Valley have been freely criticised for their reckless 
“improvements” and wholesale cutting of trees, and we 
notice that the “ Century,” which has done a great deal to 
arouse public interest in this subject, advocates the reces- 
sion of the Yosemite Valley to the United States Govern- 
ment, to be merged into the National Park which surrounds 
it. Only thus, it is thought, can this beautiful region 
come into adequate and skillful hands, be controlled by 
men of taste who are free from influence of monopolists 
and politicians, and maintain its present wild and rugged 


scenery. 


GENERAL News.—The reciprocity treaties with Salvador 
and Guatemala have been signed at Washington; the 
agreement takes effect on the first of next month, and 
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includes the admission to Guatemala of about fifty articles 
exported from the United States heretofore subject to 
duty but now placed on the free list. 
B. W. Perkins has been appointed by Governor Humphrey, 
of Kansas, to succeed the late Senator Plumb until the 
next election of a United States Senator from Kansas, 
The coroner's jury which investigated the causes of the 
collision at Hastings, on the New York Central road, 
has declared the brakeman, Herrick, guilty of manslaughter, 
has censured the train-dispatcher, and has urged the 
road to adopt some form of the block system—a reform 
which, as we pointed.out last week, ought to have been 
adopted years ago.——Governor Hill, of this State, has 
removed from the office of Commissioner of Fisheries 
Mr. Eugene G. Blackford, an eminently capable and 
experienced man, and, indeed, a trained expert in regard 
to fisheries ; the only cause of Mr. Blackford’s discharge 
appears to be that he was unwilling to use his department 
for partisan political purposes. The town of Hunza, 
not far from Cashmere, has been occupied by the British 
forces now engaged in constructing a road to the Pamirs, 
the district now in dispute between Russia, China, and 
Great Britain. An Indian National Council has been 
in session at Nagpur, India; it is composed of represent- 
ative natives of all beliefs and castes, and has been occu- 
pied in considering the immediate steps necessary to the 
intellectual and social development of the whole country. 
An explosion, supposed to be of dynamite, took place 
in Dublin Castle, Dublin, last week ; little harm was done ; 
it is thought by many to have been the work of extreme 
Irish agitators. General Montgomery C. Meigs, the 
noted engineer and Quartermaster-General of the United 
States military forces during the late war, died at Washing- 
ton on January 2, at the age of seventy-five. The death 
of Emile Louis Victor de Laveleye is announced. M. 
Laveleye was one of the most famous of European 
writers on economic and political topics, and was the author 
of many authoritative text-books and treatises. 


A Call to Arms 


That our readers might know the exact condition of the 
Anti-Lottery campaign, we sent one of our editorial staff 
to Louisiana to examine and report. His first article ap- 
pears on another page. In our Outlook the political his- 
tory will be found brought up to date. 

The essential facts to be borne in mind by all Northern 
readers are two: First, that the question whether this con- 
fidence game shall be chartered depends upon the negro 
vote; second, that the negro vote probably depends upon 
the people of the North. 

The best white sentiment of Louisiana is more than 
opposed to the Lottery; it has gone into camp for a fight 
to the death against it. The churches are against it. The 
trades unions are against it. The farmers are against it. 
The ministry, white and negro, is against it. The Chris- 
tian press is against it. The “idle rich” and the idle 
poor, the vicious, the lazy, the self-indulgent, the ignorant, 
the conscienceless, are all in its favor. In these elements 
lie the strength of the Lottery campaign ; but to these are 
added the men who vote the “regular” ticket, no matter 
what results follow, and the men who are so poor that a 
bribe of $31,500,000, taken from the taxes of the State, 
blinds their moral judgment. 

Nevertheless, the result of this election would not be 
doubtful were it not for the negro vote. That vote will be 
purchased, cajoled, flattered, enticed into voting for the 
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Lottery. On what can the Nation depend for resisting 
these corrupting influences ? 

Largely on the influence of the North. 

The negro believes in the Northerner with a faith touch- 
ing in its simplicity. He believes in the Republican 
North because the Republican North emancipated him 
and the Republican North has since undertaken to edu- 
cate him. He will follow the lead of the Republican 
North. Money cannot bribe him from the Republican 
ranks. The opportunity of the Republican North is its 
duty. A great opportunity is always a great duty. 

President Harrison has thrown the weight of the Ad- 
ministration against the Lottery. Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker is its declared and bitter foe. The Federal 
officers in Louisiana are enlisted against it. This opens the 
way to something more ; it makes it possible for the Repub- 
lican North to enter this campaign ; to send into Louisiana 
men and money—money for distributing an Anti-Lottery 
literature among the colored people, men appealing to the 
negro population to prove that the confidence reposed in 
them by the North has not been reposed in vain. 

Such men should be orators ; but they should be level- 
headed orators. They should believe that parties exist 
for principles, not principles for parties. They should be 
ready to fight corrupt Republicans enlisted for the Lot- 
tery, as Governor Nichols is fighting corrupt Democrats 
who are enlisted for the Lottery. They should be ready 
to co-operate with honest Democrats for an Anti-Lottery 


victory, as honest Democrats are ready to co-operate with | 


Republicans for an Anti-Lottery victory. The time is 
opportune. But the season is short. The appeal to the 
negro’s pocket must be met by an appeal to his self- 
respect aid his conscience. Such an appeal would not 
be made in vain. 


The University Settlement 


The University Settlement Society has taken a long 
step in advance by the extension of its plan of organiza- 
tion and the election of Dr. Low as its President. No 
better man could be selected to command the confidence 
of the community in the sagacity of the management of 
the new organization and in its practical direction to the 
ends which it has in view. Those ends are every way 
commendable. The Society represents the effort to bring 
together the two classes of society which most need each 
other—the privileged classes and the poorer classes. It is 
the separation of the two in education, training, amd feel- 
ing which constitutes whatever danger exists in the present 
social condition. To bring them together on a natural, 
wholesome, and practical basis is to solve the chief ques- 
tion and to overcome the principal obstacle in the social 
condition. ‘Toynbee Hall in London, and the Neighbor- 
hood Guild and College Settlement in this city, embody 
this idea, and in their degree have successfully carried it 
out. They have brought cultured and well-to-do men and 
women in personal contact, on a self-respecting basis, 
with the poorer classes in the great cities. The Univer- 
sity Settlement Society will still further test the practica- 
bility of this plan, and, we doubt not, still further demon- 
strate its soundness. 7 

It holds up no visionary and impracticable purposes. On 
the contrary, it has definite points for immediate attack. 
It proposes to form, in the lower part of this city, residen- 
tial colonies of collegetrained men who shall devote 
themselves to personal ministrations to the great tenement- 
house populations, and to such amelioration of their con- 
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dition as may be brought about by friendly personal 
intercourse. Some years ago the managers of a model tene- 
ment-house in London found that they were losing very 
heavily through the failure of tenants to pay their rent. 
It occurred to one of the managers, a woman of high social 
standing, that, instead of employing agents to collect the 
rents, this work should be done by members of the society. 
A company of ladies undertook the work, with the result 
of diminishing the loss to an insignificant per cent. The 
mere contact, not with a business man, but with women of 
refinement, showed itself at once in the new ambition of 
the tenants. Nothing better could be done for our tene- 
ment-house districts than to establish in their midst 
refined and cultivated homes to which they should be 
welcomed, where no attempt should be made to treat them 
as objects of charity, but where every attempt should be 
made to make them feel that they were dealing with brother 
men. on a basis of equality. The University Settlement 
will not interfere with any established work or organiza- 
tion ; it will make a new place for itself. And it will do 
quite as much for the young men who enter into its 
service as for the men and women to whom they will 
minister. Personal contact with the poorer population in 
our great cities means that real and thorough knowledge 
of their condition and needs which is the first requirement 
in any attempt to deal intelligently with those wants and 
needs. The University Settlement Society ought to 
receive the most generous support. 


Our Protest Indorsed . 


Our protest in last week’s Christian Union against the 
International Sunday-School Lesson Course has received a 
strong indorsement from the action of Dr. R. R. Meredith. 
For years he has conducted, first in Boston, then in Brook- 
lyn, a teacher’s Bible-class on the International Course of 
Sunday-School Lessons. This class has been one of the 
features of the Sunday-school life of the United States. 
Stenographically reported and published, his lectures have 
reached a congregation even larger than the very large 
ones which have greeted him, formerly in Tremont Temple, 
lately in his own great church. They have been discon- 
tinued, not because of failing health—we believe that he 
was never in more vigorous health than to-day—but 
because (we quote from a published interview) “it is 
useless to try to make the lessons for the next six months 
interesting to children’s classes.” We are sorry that Dr. 
Meredith has discontinued his great class; but we thor- 
oughly agree with his judgment respecting the lessons 
allotted for the next quarter. 

These lessons are taken from Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel. Now, there are several ways in which these 
prophets might be studied. They might be studied in 
their historical setting. This would be the simplest 
and most natural method. In that case the history of 
Israel should be the theme of the course, and some 
of the more salient passages from the prophets might 
be selected and placed in their historical order— 
the first Isaiah before the downfall of Judah, Jere- 
miah at the epoch of the downfall, Ezekiel during 
the captivity, the second Isaiah at the time of the 
restoration. Or the Committee might lay hold on the most 
distinguishing characteristics of these prophets; they 
might select such chapters as the first and fifth of Isaiah 
to show his ethical standards, the eighteenth of Jeremiah 
as a type of public and political preaching, the eighteenth 
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of Ezekiel as an illustration of the Hebraic interpretation — 
of personal responsibility, and the fifty-fifth of Isaiah 
‘again to illustrate the catholicity of the prophet of the 
restoration and redemption. Or they might treat all of 
the prophets as bearing a common testimony to a Coming 
One, a Messiah, and select the most distinctively Messianic 
utterances of each prophet for a guasi-comparative study. 
If either one of these or kindred ways were pursued, the 
student would, or at least might, get some idea, at the end 
of the course, of the prophets whose books he had studied. 
But we challenge any defender of the present no-system 
of Bible study, proffered to the churches by the Interna- 
tional Committee, to indicate any principle of order, — 
chronological, ethical, or doctrinal, underlying the frag- 
ments selected. If there is any such principle, we shall 
be glad to have it pointed out. We have studied the en- 
tire quarter’s course with some care, and such a principle 
we cannot find. 

The average Sunday-school scholar, after finishing this 
course, will know no more.of the prophets whom he is 
supposed to have been studying than he would know of 
Greek literature from a study of the paragraphs taken 


from an equal number of Greek authors, and selected for 


the written examination papers in a university course. 

It is not pleasant to be obliged to criticise a service so 
freely rendered as that of the International Sunday-School 
Committee. But the interests of several millions of pupils, 
whose knowledge of the Bible practically depends almost 
entirely on these lessons, is too important to be sacrificed 
without a protest. 


A Day at a Time 


The beginning of a new year brings to a great many 
people an almost overwhelming sense of work to be 
done. There is somehow concentrated into the first week 
of the year a realization of the work of the year, and one 
has to struggle to throw off the depression of so heavy a 
burden. All the uncertainties, labors, and possible per- 
plexities and disasters of the coming twelve months crowd 
on the imagination, and change the outlook from one of 
hope and inspiration to one of discouragement and almost 
of despair. It is one of the laws of life, however, that we 
live only an hour at a time; that work and loss are dis- 
tributed over a long period, and are not crowded into a 
brief day. If men were called to face the work of a whole 
life at any moment, the strongest man would fail; but 
because that work is divided into fragments, the weakest 
man, if he have courage, is able to carry the load. A 
good heart, in the old sense of the words, is one of the 
best gifts—the temper which disposes one to be cheerful, 
hopeful, and: buoyant, which refuses to see the dark side 
of things, to feel the oppression of work, or to sit down 
under the shadow of possible calamities. A good heart is 
much more than a cheerful disposition. It is a temper 
born of faith that there is a God, and that he is taking 
care of his own. This does not mean that he shields 
them from great sorrows, protects them from great adver- 
sities, or relieves them of great labors. It does mean 
that he is able to turn all these great and arduous experi- 
ences into sources of strength; it does mean that the 
toilsome road ends in a glorious outlook ; that the darkest 
night has its dawn, and the hardest life its beautiful and 
eternal consummation. Trials and labors, however over- 
shadowing and severe, can come to us only a day ata 
time. We are never called to meet them all at once. As 
the manna was renewed every morning for the need of 
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those that were an hungered, so is the divine strength 
renewed every day in those who look to that strength for 
their support and guidance. 


The Spectator 


In a discussion upon the methods of the modern daily news- 
paper among a party of gentlemen not long since, the Spectator 
heard two anecdotes related which indicate the great difference 
that exists in the manners of newspaper reporters. Some re- 
porters are gentlemen and some are not, and the character of 
the newspaper proprietor is generally reflected in the characters 
of his city editor’s “young men.” The anecdotes, each of 
which carries its point with it, are as follows: ‘Some fifteen 
years ago,” said the relater, “ there wasto be a wedding in a 
family in Washington Square. The family was one of great 
fashion, but, as some scandal attached to one of the parties 
to the marriage, there was a very natural desire to have the wed- 
ding ceremony as private as possible. An enterprising news- 
gatherer felt that he must secure the details in one way or an- 
other. He therefore detailed a reporter to make the acquaint- 
ance of the domestic servants of the lady’s family some time 
previous to the day of the ceremony, and, in the character of a 
menial, gain entrance to the house. This the fellow did, and 
succeeded in getting all of the particulars, which were proudly 
published the next day for the delectation of the readers of a 
paper whose editorial page was a marvel of scholarly polish and 
gentlemanlike finish. And the reporter did not feel that he had 
done anything low and mean, but was proud of his achieve- 
ment.” 


“It is only fair to say, however,” continued the gentleman 
who told this story, “that there are newspapers which decline to 
stoop to such methods. For instance, a reporter of whom | 
know was sent to see a gentleman at Hotel ——. The gentle- 
man was not in, and the reporter sought the wife, who was found 
in a most perturbed condition. She refused to say anything of 
her husband’s affairs, but the reporter insisted. She intimated 
that she would be glad to have him go. This he declined to do, 
and, with his back against the closed door, badgered the poor 
woman nearly out of her wits, and got enough from her to make 
an interesting yarn, which he wrote. The city editor, when he 
read the copy, asked some questions and learned how the inter- 
view had been obtained. He threw the copy into the waste-paper 
basket, and told the reporter never to show his face in that office 
again. ‘We employ only gentlemen to represent this paper,’ 
he added, with scorn.” Ashe glances over the news columns of 
the daily papers the Spectator is sometimes inclined to wonder 
if that city editor did not die a good many years ago. 


Even to youthful men with nimble legs to get on a street-car 
in New York is often a hazardous undertaking. There is such 
a hurry and rush to make time that neither drivers nor conduct- 
ors pay much attention to would-be passengers, except when it 
can’t be helped. Therefore the Spectator was much surprised and 
gratified at what he saw in Fourteenth Street the other day. 
When an Eighth Avenue car stopped at Fourteenth Street, two 
ladies alighted. They were rising fifty years of age, country- 
bred perhaps, and clad in a black which indicated not so much 
arecent bereavement as a settled habit. When they had reached 
the street they looked about them. Cars on Fourteenth Street 
were going in both directions. The ladies hesitated a moment, 
and then one rushed east and the other west. Before either 
had reached a car both stopped, and then they ran towards one 
another and in the middle of the street held a consultation 
which seemed to deepen rather than solve their perplexity. The 
car in the direction of the Hudson River moved on, but that 
one going east stood still, and the conductor beckoned to the 
ladies to come on. Still they hesitated, and the conductor 
smiled and beckoned again. They went towards his car. And 


while he got down to help them on and receive their fare, which 
they offered before stepping on, he assured them that they were 
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going in the right direction. Such unaccustomed attention to 
bewildered ladies on the part of a street-car conductor so as- 
tonished the Spectator that, as the man rang his bell and looked 
around to see if all was well, the Spectator raised his hat in 
salute, the salutation being acknowledged and returned by the 
man of the car with as much grace and good breeding as were 
ever shown by knight or cavalier. This attention to these 
ladies was a small thing, but the conductor showed that he 
was a gentleman, and the Spectator wishes, while relating 
this incident, to salute the conductor again and reassure him. of 
his highest regard and most distinguished consideration. 


A correspondent recently put directly to The Christian Union 
that question which has perplexed so many hundreds of readers 
of modern fiction; namely, how shall the patronymic of Walter 
Besant be pronounced? Being confused by the excellent author 
ities who variously advised Beezant, Bezant, and Besanté, the 
editors determined to go to the best authority of all, and wrote 
putting the question to Mr. Besant himself, from whom they 
received the following kind answer, which they have permitted 
the Spectator to make public : 


Lord Tennyson, D.C.L., 


President. Incorporated Society of Authors 
Walter Besant, 4 Portugal Street, 
Chairman. Lincoln’s [nn Fields, 
S. Squire Sprigge, B.A., 
Secretary December 11, 1891. 
Dear Sirs: 


In reply to your letter of November 17 I have to say that my name is pro- 
nounced in every conceivable fashion ; but, like a well-trained hound, I answer 
toall. Asa boy! was called in my native town Bésant, with the accent on the 
first syllable. When I went to stay with other relations I was called Besant. 
At the present moment I like to be called Bes4nt ; which I think is the best way 
of pronouncing a very ugly name. Very truly yours, 


WALTER BESANT. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union. 


The Spectator believes that he is not alone in protesting 
against Mr. Besant’s condemnation of his name as an ugly one. 
Its association with so much that is attractive in modern fiction 
—-particularly with “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” and 
the admirable practical results of that philanthropic story—has 
made the name a very attractive one to American readers. 


Dear Spectator : 


I know—or at least suppose—that you are not an ecclesiastic, 
and it is for this reason that I address this note to you. For, 
although it concerns a church matter, it is a matter rather of 
gentlemanliness than of ecclesiastical law and order; and it 
seems to me that the laws of courtesy are the same for all pro- 
fessions, and that what is required by considerations of courtesy 
from a lawyer, a merchant, or a doctor cannot be less required 
from a minister. I was present not long since at a Congrega- 
tional Council called to install a young minister. At the end of 
his ex umination the usual vote was taken, and it was decided by 
an overwhelming majority, some twenty or more to five, that he 
possessed the necessary qualifications, theological and spiritual, 
for the sacred office. In most secular assemblages it is custom- 
ary in such cases for the minority gracefully to yield to the 
majority; and in cases of election to office, however bitter the 
contest, the leader of the defeated party usually moves to make 
the nomination unanimous. But in this case the five gentlemen 
who voted against proceeding with the installation all absented 
themselves from the public service, and one, who had been 
announced on the printed programme as expected to take a 
part, resolutely declined to do so. Of course, it might be said 
that if these gentlemen did not think that the minister was pre- 
pared for the sacred office they could not consistently help to 
induct him into it; but I could not help wondering to myself, as 
I came away from the meeting, whether this peculiarly ecclesi- 
astical consideration should be permitted to outweigh those 
which ordinarily induce gentlemen in other than ecclesiastical 
assemblages to show a courteous respect to the overruling 
judgment of their fellows. Yours, etc., ) 

ABRAHAM DEECUN. 


This correspondent makes an excellent point, There are 
some things, strange to say, that can yet be learned by clergy- 
mea from politicians and lawyers. 


| 
| 
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The Anti-Lottery Campaign 
I.—Two Days in Baton Rouge 


From a Staff Correspondent 


mm |HE Southern railroad that took me to New 

i} Orleans gave the lie to the bad reputa- 
tion of its class. It kept schedule time 
on the long journey, leaving me twenty 
minutes to cross the city and catch the 
afternoon train for Baton Rouge, where 
_ the State Conventions were already in ses- 
sion. Hardly was I on this train before an incident hap- 
pened which showed how the campaign against the Lottery 
had opened the hearts of the people of Louisiana. General 
Johnston had warned me that it would be next to impos- 
sible to find quarters in Baton Rouge. In this warning 
he was more than right, for in addition to those who 
poured in from all parts of the State of their own free will 
were those who came on the free passes furnished by the 
Lottery Company and two steamboat-loads of Lottery 
boomers who were brought up from New Orleans to help 
carry things by storm in the Convention. So my night’s 
lodging seemed decidedly uncertain as I buarded the train 
for the little capital. But hardly was I seated when I fell 
to talking with a young man who sat opposite me, who 
turned out to be the son of one of the prominent Anti- 
Lottery men of Baton Rouge. When he found the object 
of my visit, he said immediately : “I expect you will find 
it right hard to get a room in Baton Rouge. My father 


_ and mother are away, and we can accommodate you. You 


had better come and stop with us.” The invitation was 
given so heartily that I did not hesitate to accept it, and 
so I had about the best room in Baton Rouge during my 
two days’ stay there. 


HOW UNBRIBABLE MEN WERE WON OVER 


During our talk upon the train’ I had the first of any 
number of illustrations of how the Lottery indirectly influ- 
enced men whom it could not buy. In telling of a fac- 
tional fight within the Democratic party of his parish when 
his father was chairman of one of the committees, my com- 
panion said that the Lottery offered ten thousand dollars as 
a contribution to the campaign funds. His father was anx- 
ious to elect his ticket, as several of his best friends were 
on it. But he knew that if accepted this contribution, 
though no conditions were attached to it, the Lottery 
would expect him to be silent, if not friendly, when its in- 
terests were involved, and so he refused it. “ But,” con- 
tinued my companion, “ other members of the committee 
raised a great deal of money that year. .. . I do not 
believe that there has been an election for years when the 
Lottery has not contributed to the campaign funds of both 
parties, and as many candidates as would accept its help. 
. . » The way we feel about it is this: if the Lottery is 
rechartered, no young man can hope for anything unless 
he will support the Lottery.” This is one of the reasons 
why the mothers in Louisiana are taking such an interest 
in this campaign. 

THE LOTTERY SAILING UNDER FALSE COLORS 


On reaching Baton Rouge I was driven to the residence 
of Governor Nichols, and presented the letter of introduc- 
tion given me by General Johnston. The Governor, though 
almost broken down by the strain which had been upon 
him, asked me to his room, where I found Attorney-Gen- 
eral Rogers and Captain Adams by his side. His head- 
ache, he assured me, would last only for the night, and he 
was in good spirits for the campaign, which had already 
been inaugurated by the refusal of the uncompromising 
Anti-Lottery men under his leadership to sit in the con- 
vention which was controlled by the Lottery, supported bya 
band of professed Anti-Lottery delegates who refused to vote 
for an Anti-Lottery plank in the party platform. Attorney- 
General Rogers at once explained to me the situation, and 
his explanation I found to be entirely accurate, though it 


gave the lie to the Associated Press dispatch published in 
nearly every daily paper outside of Louisiana that morning. 
That dispatch had stated that the Lottery faction had over 
four hundred delegates, and the Anti-Lottery faction only 
about two hundred “ uncontested delegates.” The Attor- 
ney-General's account in substance was this: “ We claimed 
three hundred and sixty odd votes, a clear majority of the 
Convention. Even on the face of the returns (though the 
face of the returns was obtained by wholesale bribery) we 
lacked but a few votes of a majority. We did not decide 
to hold a separate convention until they refused our offer 
to give them all the candidates if an Anti-Lottery plank 
were put in the platform. Their rejection of this offer took 
away from their faction the mask it had worn. Those in 
our ranks who had been most unwilling to split the party 
hesitated no longer. There was only one thing that we 
could do, and that was to hold a separate convention and 
nominate a ticket pledged to put down the Lottery.” 
Subsequent talks with delegates in both conventions 
brought out yet more clearly the policy of misrepresenta- 
tion which the Lottery has carried out through its control 
of the newspapers and news agencies. By the suppression 
of news it has kept the North in ignorance about the feel- 
ing against it within Louisiana. When any news was given 
us in the Associated Press dispatches, it was always a mea- 
ger item so worded as to indicate that there was very little 
Anti-Lottery sentiment. McEnery victories were spoken of 
as Lottery victories. Yet to the people of Louisiana the 
Lottery newspapers and campaign orators were meanwhile 
maintaining that McEnery did not represent the Lottery, 
but “straightout Democracy,” as opposed to the Farmers’ 
Alliance principles of Captain Adams, whom the Anti- 
Lottery leaders had accepted as their candidate when the 
Farmers’ Union placed an Anti-Lottery plank in its plat- 
form. This nomination may have been unwise, but it 
showed to the farmers of the State that Governor Nichols 
and his associates were not fighting for candidates ; and 
it kept the third-party movement from seriously dividing 
the strength of the Anti-Lottery forces. In the end the 
disinterestedness of the city leaders was rewarded by equal 
disinterestedness on the part of the farmers. The Anti- 
Lottery sentiment which developed in the rural districts 
was a surprise to friends and foes. It soon became evi- 
dent that, if the Lottery had gone before the Democratic 
primaries on its own merits, it could not have carried half 
a dozen counties outside of New Orleans. Throughout 
the campaign the Lottery had sailed under false colors. 
On the day that I reached Baton Rouge, by the patriotism 
of Captain Adams, was 


THE BLACK FLAG NAILED AT.ITS MAST 


This brings me back to the scene in the Governor’s 
room. Hardly had the Attorney-General finished stating 
the situation when Governor Nichols’s son rushed into the 
room with the news that the farmers had consented to 
Captain Adams’s refusal of the nomination, and that anew 
ticket, with Foster for Governor, Parlange for Lieutenant- 
Governor, and Adams for Secretary of State, had been 
accepted by the Alliance caucus and was now before the 
Convention. I was familiar enough with the campaign to 
know that Foster was the natural leader of the Anti-Lottery 
forces, and that every Anti-Lottery man in the cities as 
well as the cougtry would support him. It was, therefore, 
a genuine pleallare tor me to turn to Captain Adams and 
assure him that the way in which he had laid aside per- 
sonal ambition for the sake of the Anti-Lottery cause 
would be appreciated at the North. 


“THE FREE STATE OF SABINE” 


Going at once to the State House, I found the finest 
body of men I ever saw at a political convention. They 
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had been lifted out of themselves by the cause for which 
they were fighting. ‘The Convention was serious, but it 
was whole-hearted. It was a Convention which promised 
a campaign of hard fighting. It was a Convention that 
was whole-hearted in its laughter as well as its more 
sober emotions. As I entered it a young man who 
headed the delegation from Sabine Parish got up to second 
a nomination, and was greeted with laughing applause. 
It was afterwards explained to me that Sabine was the 
parish from which the Lottery managers had received 
notice that if they came to hold their proposed barbecue, 
they would not get back without some bones broken. 
The Lottery knew that the people there meant it, and no 
McEnery meeting was held in that county during the 
campaign. The head of its delegation, in his first speech 
to the Convention, had said, “1 represent the free State 
of Sabine ;” and when he seconded the nomination of 
Foster, he promised that “ Sabine Parish will give him 
every vote in it except two, and those he don’t want.” In 
this campaign the shot-guns are not all on one side. 


GOVERNOR NICHOLS’S FIGHTING QUALITIES 


Soon after entering this Convention I presented the letter 
General Johnston had given me to Colonel Harrison Parker, 
the editor of the one Anti-Lottery paper in New Orleans. 
Colonel Parker at once left the hall with me and 
talked for an hour over the prospects and plans of the 
campaign. He had: much to say of the uniform Anti-Lot- 
tery victories in the white districts of the State. The 
country parishes in which the Lottery triumphed were 
generally those in which a handful of whites kept the 
ascendency over a vast mass of negroes by the machinery 
of a returning board, and had a representation in the State 
Convention which was based on bogus votes. ‘“ And yet,” 
he went on, “the McEnery Convention demands that we 
hold another set of white primaries to determine the 
position of the party upon this question. White primaries 
after this Convention are a manifest absurdity. There are 
no laws protecting primaries, and the Lottery bosses in 
New Orleans and negro parishes would roll up majorities 
against which the honest white people of the State could 
not protect themselves. At the election next April Gov- 
ernor Nichols controls the election machinery, and he will 
see to it that there is a fair count in every ward. Governor 
Nichols is a man who first lost an arm in the Confederate 
army, and then went back into the field and lost a leg, and 
then, instead of going home, kept on fighting till the end 
of the war. He fought in the same way in the two hard 
campaigns when he was elected Governor, and there will 
be no end to his fight against the Lottery.” 


NEGRO LOYALTY TO REPUBLICANISM 


I naturally asked how the negroes would vote, and 
found that Colonel Parker was much less confident than 
he had been about the result of the campaign among 
the whites. ‘“ Everything depends,” he said, “upon what 
the Republicans will do. The negro legislators have 
always voted for the Lottery, and Herwig, the Chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, and Pinchback, the negro 
boss, are both Lottery stockholders. But nearly all the 
white Republicans in New Orleans are against the Lottery, 
and President Harrison has strongly denounced it in his 
message. If President Harrison will compel the Repub- 
licans to nominate a genuine Anti-Lottery ticket, or if the 
negroes can be made to know that he and the Republican 
party at the North are against the Lottery, the Lottery 
will not be able to do much with them. In ordinary 
elections you can buy a negro, but in Presidential elections 
you cannot. A negro will swim across the Mississippi 
River to vote the Republican ticket.” What Colonel 
Parker said on this point was confirmed by every man I 
talked with on the subject. Even the negroes who on 
local elections sell their vote for a dollar or two, in 
National elections will refuse ten and fifteen. If the 


negroes can be made to know that the Lottery issue is 
National, and that their friends at the North wish them to 
vote against it, the Anti-Lottery cause can triumph through 
their incorruptible loyalty toward those who gave them 
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their freedom. This incorruptible loyalty of the negroes, 
it must be repeated, was recognized by those who saw 
nothing in it but blind stupidity. ‘The appeal to the 
negro,” said Colonel Parker, “‘ must be made by those who 
have his confidence. It is here that the people at the 
North can be of invaluable service.” 


A SHORT STUDY IN REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


The next day I visited the Lottery Convention, and took 
my seat in the newspaper row, which I found the most 
intensely Pro-Lottery part of the Convention. The Lottery 
campaign has taught the people of Louisianaa strange 
lesson in the relative bribability of different classes in the 
community. The order is as follows—though the percent- 
age influenced is merely an approximation : 

Worst. The newspaper profession—go per cent. 

Second. The ward and parish politicians—75 per cent. 

Third. The legislators—66% per cent. 

Fourth. The people themselves—4o per cent. 

It is rather a sad commentary upon representative insti- 
tutions when the representatives are the least trustworthy 
elements in the community. This comparison might be 
pushed further, and show how the poorest counties in 
the State rolled up the biggest Anti-Lottery majorities, 
while the rich city of New Orleans, containing two-thirds 
of the taxable property of the State, is the Lottery strong- 
hold. It is the plain people of Louisiana who are fight- 
ing this battle against the Lottery. The centers of wealth 
and pauperism are the centers of avarice and corruptibility. 


A TYPICAL M’ENERY ANTI-LOTTERY MAN 


Soon after entering the Convention, which had not yet 
been called to order, I asked to see some one who could 
speak for the Convention. Captain Wells, the temporary 
Chairman, was sitting near by, and I was referred to him. 
Our conversation was short and may be given almost verba- 
tim. “‘ What part of this Convention,” I asked,“ is professedly 
Anti-Lottery ?” “ThatI can’t tell you,” he replied. “ But 
you must tell me,” I said; “that is what the people at 
the North want to know.” “Well,” he replied, “I can 
tell you that its Chairman is an Anti-Lottery man.” “ You 
are an Anti-Lottery man ?” I asked. “ Yes.” “Is McEnery 
an Anti-Lottery man?” “Yes.” “How many more men 
on the ticket you are going to nominate are Anti-Lottéry 
men?” “The Lottery men are complaining because there 
are so many.” Here he caught himself and said, “I 
don’t know, I don’t know.” At this point he was sum- 
moned to the chair. The next day we met by accident, 
and had the blandest conversation imaginable. He 
believed in a constitutional amendment to put down the 
Lottery. (In other words, he believed in the indefinite post- 
ponement of its suppression.) ‘“ Yes,” he said, “the Lot- 
tery has done a great deal of bribing. It offered me twenty 
thousand dollars for my vote. ... Some people can- 
not understand how I can be an Anti-Lottery man and 
yet support the Lottery candidate.” “I must confess,” 
I replied, “that I cannot understand that.” ‘“ Well,” 
he replied, “the McEnery Convention is certainly the 
regular Democratic Convention.” One of the Lattery news- 
paper men, who caught the drift of my first conversation 
with Captain Wells, hastened to assure me that the number 
of Anti-Lottery men in the McEnery Convention was “ in- 
significant.” Yet this Convention placed four professed 
Anti-Lottery men on its State ticket. 


A METHODIST MISSIONARY 


Becoming tired of the Lottery Convention, which did 
not permit the word Lottery to be even mentioned except 
in the short clause in its platform demanding the submis- 
sion of the question to white primaries, I inquired of a 
storekeeper where I could go for information about the 
attitude of the negroes in this campaign. I was directed 
to the Rev. F. C. Blunden, a Methodist missionary who 
had built up a school in a neglected negro quarter of the 
town. Here I was most warmly welcomed by Mr. Blunden 
and his wife, who told me that I was the eighth white 
person who had voluntarily called upon them in the 
three years they had been working in Baton Rouge. Yet, 
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in spite of this ostracism, the missionary, and still more 
his wife, seemed thoroughly happy in their work, and it 
was evident that they were accomplishing a great deal of 
good. I met two types of Northern missionaries while I 
was in the State. Mr. and Mrs. Blunden represented the 
type which was animated by love of the negroes. The 
other type seemed to be chiefly animated by hatred of the 
white people, and were little better than missionary carpet- 
baggers. Mr. Blunden was a Republican, but one who 
utterly distrusted the Republican leaders of Louisiana. 
On the Lottery question he believed that most of the 
negroes would vote against the Lottery. An active cam- 
paign among the negro churches could certainly bring 
about this result, though a great many of the negroes would 
be afraid to vote except as their employers told them. 
“T have studiously avoided having anything to do with 
politics, and have urged the negro people to do the same. 
The custom-house at New Orleans has been responsible 
for the ruin of more boys than it can ever be forgiven for. 
This year I have, of course, taken the deepest kind of 
interest in the amendment campaign. A white pupil of 
mine, to whose store my wife and I go every night to teach 
some of the higher common branches, was doorkeeper at 
the Anti-Lottery Convention. The best people in the 
State are fighting hard against the Lottery, and the more 
the negroes side with them the better.”” When I spoke of 
the fact that the Anti-Lottery delegates seemed, as a rule, 
to have been Confederate soldiers, he said: “ Yes, the 
people who have treated me best in my work have been 
the Confederate soldiers. The outrages against the 
negroes are generally by the ‘ Cajuns,’ who stayed at home 
during the war and bushwhacked. 


A SINGULAR WAR STORY 


Mr. Blunden mentioned, among the old Confederates 
who had treated him well, Captain McGrath, the editor of 
the Baton Rouge weekly paper which the Lottery could 
not buy. I had hardly separated from the missionary 
before I was stopped on the street by an Anti-Lottery dele- 
gate, who introduced me to Captain McGrath. Naturally, 
I referred to Mr. Blunden’s comment upon the old Con- 
federates and the stay-at-homes. This led to the telling 
of stories indicating the Captain’s contempt for Southern- 
ers who wouldn’t fight, and his warm feeling toward the 
Northerners who did. ‘ Did you ever,” he asked of the 
old soldier who had introduced us, “hear about my meet- 
ing our Presbyterian preacher at Missionary Ridge ?” 
“ Yes,” was the reply, “I heard the minister tell) about it.” 
Then he turned and told the story to me. 

- When our minister came here from Illinois,” he said, 
“TI told my wife the first Sunday that I thought I had seen 
him somewhere, and afterwards I said to him one day, ‘ If 
you were from Indiana instead of Illinois, and had been a 
colonel instead of a captain, I should be sure that I had met 
you at Missionary Ridge.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I was simply 
a captain, but I was in an Indiana regiment, and at Mis- 
sionary Ridge the officers who outranked me had been 
wounded, and I was in command.’ ” Then Captain McGrath 
described their encounter. ‘ His regiment charged where 
my company was intrenched, and we let them get almost 
upon us before we fired and broke their lines. As they 
rushed back I noticed their colonel on horseback holding 
his ground, and calling to his men to rally. An aid brought 
up the flag, which the colonel waved, cheering his men to 
come on. He was not far from our ranks, and I called to 
my men that they must shoot that colonel or he would 
take our intrenchments. Well, my whole company fired 
at him, and, to make sure, I got down myself and fired 
twice. His aid was killed, and he tells me that we shot 
off a lock of his hair and one of his epaulets. But 
not a bullet touched him. I told him that I was glad 
that I didn’t accomplish what I had tried to that day, 
or. East Baton Rouge would have lost one of her best 
citizens.” 

Two days at Baton Rouge was enough to convince any one 
that the men who fought hardest for the Confederacy are 
to-day the men who would fight hardest for the Union, and 
are the men who are fighting hardest against the National 
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curse of the Lottery. How hard they are fighting will be 
brought out in succeeding articles describing the sentiment 
upon the cotton plantations and in the city of New 
Orleans. When the men of Louisiana split the Demo- 
cratic party rather than compromise upon the Lottery 
question, they made a sacrifice which meant more to them 
than did the work which they had done in this campaign, or 
the money they had contributed. It was infinitely harder 
than the rejection of the thirty-one millions which was 
offered them as taxpayers if they would consent that their 
State should be dependent upon a gambling corporation 
chartered to break the laws of other States. 


The Seat of Authority in Religion 


In Two Articles.—II. 
By the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in New College, Edinburgh, Scotland 


If not reasonable, it is certainly natural, that men should 
demand certainty in their knowledge of religious truth. It 
is also natural that they should seek for that certainty in 
some guide external to themselves, in some visible index 
which can be read by all and which is independent of all 
subjective variations. 

This desire for an external infallible guide arises from 
two characteristics of human nature. The first is the 
shrinking from responsibility which is so patent in the 
majority of men. There are men of strong will and blunt 
sensibilities who without reluctance determine both their 
own lives and the lives of other men. But the mass of 
mankind timidly shrink from giving advice to others or 
from taking steps which must determine their own future. 
Various are the ways in which men have in all ages tried 
to shift the burden of decision off their own shoulders— 
the lot, the oracle, supposed providences, the merest turn 
of a coin or opening of a book, anything which will give 
them a pretext for trusting some other force than that of 
their own reason. If this is so in the ordinary affairs of 
life, how much more im what concerns eternity are men 
likely to crave a determination from without rather than 
from within ! 

The second characteristic of human nature which leads 
men to crave an absolute, objective guide is impatience of 
other men’s thoughts and beliefs. Nothing has had so 
much influence in forming our conception of the Bible as 
the need of a judge in controversy. So long as a man 
goes to the Bible only to find his own way to God and to 
nourish his own soul, it does not occur to him that any 
stringent theory of infallibility is needed. He seeks for 
truth, and he finds it. It is only when he begins to urge 
his views upon other men and becomes impatient at the 
slowness with which their minds open to the truth that he 
seeks some external authority by which he can compel 
them. It is, at bottom, unbelief in spiritual forces which 
creates this impatient craving for an infallible decision. 
An external, irresistible authority is sought, an authority 
easily accessible and easily applied, as if men could not be 
persuaded and led, could not be trusted to recognize truth 
when they see it, or even to wish to recognize it. 

But whether we have a right to expect a guide in 
religion to which we have but to commit ourselves in order 
to be carried on infallibly to truth without questioning, 
searching, sifting, anxiety, or effort of our own may very 
well be doubted. Certainly this is not the method God 
has employed in imparting knowledge other than religious. 
Men have been allowed to sift the false from the true at 
the greatest expenditure of time and of life; they have 
been allowed to make mistakes and to follow these mistakes 
to their issues; they have been allowed to sacrifice thou- 
sands of human lives in every generation to absurd usages 
and mistaken ideas. It may indeed be urged that in 


religion the consequence of error is so grave that it can- 
not be supposed men should be left to any uncertainty 
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here. But may it not rather be argued that it is of so 
much greater importance that our spiritual energies be 
elicited than that our physical energies be trained, that it 
might a priori seem very likely that God should not make 
it impossible for any man, irrespective of his own endeavor 
and disposition, to miss the truth about Himself? 

Even judged @ friori, then, the craving for external 
infallible guidance which shall relieve us from all possibil- 
ity of error, irrespective of our own moral affinities, does 
not appear to be either an undoubtedly legitimate craving, 
or likely to be satisfied. But @ prioré arguments here avail 
us little. Our ideas of what it is likely God will do are apt 
to go wide of the mark. We might have supposed that 
God would so reveal himself to all men that they should 
not be liable to error in divine knowledge. But this, we 
know, is far from being the case. God has, indeed, not 
left himself without a witness, but a witness so ambiguous, 
so difficult to interpret, so easily silenced, that universal 
knowledge of God has by no means resulted from its tes- 
timony. 

We may much more safely argue from the facts to God’s 
intention. And there are facts which seem to imply that 
God did not intend we should have a book which should 
call forth our faith because of its absolute flawlessness. 
Such a book we have not got. Even granting that as it 
left the hands of its writers it was perfect, considerable 
alterations have been made upon it. It has not been 
miraculously preserved from the ordinary influences which 
affect MSS. in the lapse of centuries. The ordinary 
reader, too, has in it a translation which only inadequately 
represents the original. So that, were it true that all our 
faith in Scripture would fall to the ground were one inac- 
curacy proved, were it true that our assurance that Scrip- 
ture is God’s word depended on our being sure that every 
word of it is divine, then certainly the English reader 
could enjoy no such assurance. Had literal accuracy been 
wanted, literal accuracy would have been secured. 

Again, if it had been God’s purpose to bring us all to 
one mind regarding all the details of Christian truth, ought 
not an infallible interpreter to have been provided? In 
point of fact, while all Christians believe in the forgiveness 
of sins and in Christ as mediating that, in the resurrection 
of the dead, and life eternal, there is little else about 
which they are agreed, although all use the same book. 
Romanists are consistent. They see that an infallible in- 
terpreter is as much needed as an infallible code and 
directory. How else can the infallibility reach and affect 
the individual ? 

The conclusive proof that the Bible was not meant to be 
used as a mechanical standard of truth is found in the fact 
that it is not infallible in all its particular statements. _Lit- 
eral and mechanical accuracy in minute details was evidently 
not aimed at, or, at all events, has not been attained. 

Yet there are persons who say that they give up the 
Bible altogether if there be one proved error in it; that 
their salvation depends on the absolute accuracy of every 
word and sentence from the first verse of Genesis to the 
last of Revelation. Their salvation, happily, depends on 
no such thing, and it is the merest infatuation to say it 
does. If Matthew says our Lord was asked by the people, 
Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day, while in point of 
fact it was he who asked them that question, is my salva- 
tion rendered precarious? ‘That sane men should avow 
such sentiments and should profess that their faith hangs 
by so precarious a tenure, might well be stigmatized as 
irreligious and unchristian were it not so obviously mere 
thoughtlessness and ignorance. Thank God, our faith 
depends on a living Person who cannot be separated from 
us, and who drew to himself and redeemed many before 
ever there was a written New Testament to quarrel about. 

As Frederick Denison Maurice said, “I will not believe 
any Christian man, even upon his own testimony, who tells 
me that he should cease to trust in the Son of God be- 
cause he found chronological or historical misstatements 
in the Scriptures as great as ever have been charged 
against them by their bitterest opponents. If I did sus- 
pect him of such hollowness, I should pray for him that 
he might never meet with any travelers or philologers who 
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confirmed the statements of Scripture; none but such as 
denied them or mocked at them; because the sooner such 
a foundation is shaken, the better it will be for him.” 

It will, however, be said these are very minute errors ; 
it is mere trifling to lay such stress on them. No one who 
studies the Bible can fail to be struck with the manner. in 
which it stands the tests which fresh discoveries from year 
to year apply to its accuracy. The inaccuracies which do 
occur, so little touch the substance of the history that one 
is ashamed to point them out. They are the little cracks 
or miniature crevasses in the continuous glacier, which a 
man may step across without noticing them ; they do not 
turn him off his path. If he wantonly thrusts his foot 
into a hole, he may twist his ankle and prevent further 
progress, but for the honest man they present no real break 
or pitfall. 

Why, then, notice them? We are compelled to notice 
them, partly to show how insignificant they are, partly be- 
cause some, by claiming for the Bible an infallibility it 
does not possess, have blinded themselves and others to 
the infallibility it actually has. It is infallible as a guide 
to those who, with childlike spirit and seeking the truth, 
follow its light: it actually leads men to Christ. It is in- 
fallible in its substance, though not in its form; as a whole, 
though not in each particular part; in the spirit, though 
not always in the letter. 

These discrepancies are in themselves very trifling, and 
of absolutely no consequence, but they become of alarming 
consequence when used as a lever to subvert the infallibil- 
ity of Scripture. And this they have been made by writers 
who take advantage of the claim of literal infallibility ad- 
vanced by well-intentioned persons. This claim is easily 
disposed of by means of these discrepancies, and the infer- 
ence is drawn that the infallibility for which we contend 
does not exist. But literal infallibility is not that which 
we contend for, and these discrepancies might be multi- 
plied a hundredfold and yet not be inconsistent with true 
infallibility. 

For, first, unimportant errors in detail are never allowed 
to discredit a historian. The rule “/a/sus in uno, falsus 
in omnibus,” is valid in the case of a deliberate falsifier, 
but absurd if applied to one who errs through lack of 
knowledge. One who intentionally deceives you, a witness 
on oath who deliberately gives false evidence, cannot any 
more be trusted, and the whole of his evidence is dis- 
credited. But there is no man who has not occasionally 
stumbled into error, error at once condoned, and which 
casts no shadow on his general reputation for truth. Seck- 
endorf is esteemed an unimpeachable authority, yet Seck- 
endorf relates a now exploded legend that Luther was 
born at Eisleben because his mother had gone there toa 
fair. Tacitus confounds Agrippa with his brother Herod, 
King of Chalcis, but are we therefore to read Tacitus with 
distrust, ever fearful of being led into error? There is no 
known historian who has not been proved in error, but 
occasional, unintentional, and unimportant error is lost to 
view in the general reputation for accuracy which the his- 
torian acquires. But what is unimportant error? Is not 
all error important where divine and eternal interests are 
concerned? No: else God would have provided for the 
absence of all error. Error is unimportant when it does 
not affect the purpose of the whole. Errors in grammar 
are of no consequence when the sense is unaffected and 
the meaning remains intelligible. No errors in Scripture 
are of importance which do not hinder it from conveying 
to us an adequate apprehension of God’s revelation. It 
must be judged by its fulfillment of its object, and its object 
was to enable us to apprehend God in Christ and lead us 
to him. To deny that it has fulfilled this object is too 
audacious even for skepticism. The Christian ages stand 
behind us loudly witnessing that Scripture has done its 
work, 

It is on this, then, we found, and here that we find, the 
“impregnable rock” of Scripture. It does infallibly guide 
men to Christ. No church can come in between my soul 
and the figure it presents. No criticism can come in 
between my soul and that figure. The figure I see in the 
Gospels, I find also in my life. The same patience and 
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wisdom and divinity that command my adoration in the 
Gospels shine on my life and give it all the worth and 
hope it has. Criticism may cut off a fringe or tassel from 
His garment, but the features and the expressions it cannot 
touch. They shine with self-evidencing power into every 
prepared heart. 

Other questions remain, some of them of vast impor- 
tance; but time fails. It is, ¢.g., feared that if we frankly 
accept the Reformation principle, it will leave every man to 
be the judge of what is Scripture and what is not; and 
that even when a book is acknowledged to be apostolic it 
remains with the individual to say how much of it he is 
pleased to receive as God’s word. Now, it is remarkable 
that practically this is already our manner of treating the 
Bible. Who is at the reader’s elbow as he reads Exodus 
and Leviticus to tell him what is of permanent authority, 
and what was for the Mosaic dispensation only? Who 
whispers to us, as we read Genesis and Kings, This is 
exemplary; this is not? Who sifts for us the speeches of 
Job, and enables us to treasure as divine truth what he 
utters in one verse, while we reject the next as Satanic 
raving? Who gives the preacher authority, who gives him 
accuracy of aim, to pounce on a sound text in Ecclesiastes, 
while wisdom and folly toss and roll over one another in 
confused and inextricable contortions ? What enables the 
humblest Christian to come safely through all the cursing 
Psalms and go straight to forgive his enemy? What tells 
us we may eat things strangled, though the whole college 
of Apostles deliberately and expressly prohibited such 
eating? Who assures us we need not anoint the sick 
with oil, though James bids us do so? In a word, how is 
it that the simplest reader can be trusted with the Bible, 


and can be left to find his own spiritual nourishment in it? . 


Paul solves the whole matter for us in his bold and 
exhaustive words: “ The spiritual man—the man who has 
the spirit of Christ—judgeth all things.” This, and this 
only, is the true touchstone by which all things are tried. 
Let a man accept Christ and live in his Spirit, and there is 
no fear that he willyreject what Christ means he should 


receive. 


To Robert Louis Stevenson 
An Open Letter 


By Gleeson White 
My Dear Sir: 

To reflect upon the pleasure derived from your writings 
is an unmixed delight. From the time we adventured to- 
gether with a donkey to the noble defense of a slandered 
hero in Kalawao, how many pages have been read with 
eager haste, and ever and again dipped into for that charm- 
ing dalliance that but few books on one’s shelves are al- 
ways ready to afford us! So in the converse we are happy 
until the fatal word “style” comes to mind. Then all 
the sentences that thrilled, or soothed us, become gor- 
geous word-patterns to dissect; the paragraphs that slid 
into our souls with a sense of restfully abiding there for- 
ever are suddenly changed to madden: ing puzzles and 
problems that baffle us to solve. 

It is unkind of Fate, to you and to us alike, that the 
critic has singled you out and chosen the friend we loved, 
to become a fetish to be slavishly propitiated. The idol 
may be as charming as ever, and his mysteries decent 
and instructive; but the idea of comradeship vanishes 
when he is labeled “ Tabu.” No doubt it is an absurd 
feeling, one that has not the scantiest reason for its 
existence, to think, because an author writes so clearly 
that our slower brains can follow his ideas, therefore the 
genius who bewitches us is a “chum.” But in our hearts 
we can be foolish, and for awhile make believe that the 
author of “ A Night with Villon” was a personal friend 
to “the likes o’ we,” and for the moment “ Lewis—our 
Lewis then, now the whole world’s!” Therefore, like to 
children, or respectable nobodies who have become con- 
verted, we delude ourselves in the intoxicating belief that, 
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in the speech of a god, or in the sentences an author of 
genius has written, we find the expression of our inchoate 
ideas; and in the noble message or the brilliant epigram, 
the very thoughts we had half fashioned, the truths we had 
hoped to proclaim. 

Throughout the adventures he depicts we feel active, 
if purely imaginary, participation ; and, although sleeping 
partners by force. of circumstances, yet quite equal to 
sharing the enterprise he has projected and carried out. 
Not only so; we can enjoy his play and be a child again 
with no loss of dignity. To be thus foolish and yet es- 
cape ridicule is an esoteric joy, that only those who are 
by convention petrified into the unwished-for dignity of 
middle age can fully and thoroughly appreciate. Who 
does not yearn for innocent practical jokes that social re- 
sponsibilities forbid? Who but longs to have joined the 
sainted Miss Hannah More and Charles Lamb when late 
at night they rung the bells and knocked at the doors of 
other respectable péople on their way home together? 
So when you, in print, confess openly to the same wicked 
longing, and carry all sorts of delightful excesses to their 
logical and beautiful climax, we cannot rate too highly 
one who vicariously, and by his puppets only, infuses our 
dull life with the spice of romance that still lurks in our 
hereditary personality. But to love the playfellow, and 
find instead a cold classic, a notable example of style in 
the nineteenth century, is a cruel blow to our hopes; for 
while hundreds can be virtuous with us, and improve us, 
the irresponsible and boyish mood you bewitch us into 
recapturing is a secret few others know; and now you are 
forbidden as a playmate, and proclaimed a chaste ex- 
emplar. 

Yet, to be impersonal, and feign a dignity not quite 
natural, it is a proud reflection to own that you and a few’ 
of your contemporaries are again raising a standard o 
excellence. ~After the florid incontinence of a certain 
school of writers, the marvels of their picturesque vocabu- 
lary, and their foolhardy exploits in a new coinage of 
epithets, it is good to owe fealty to those who can restrain 
our noble tongue to its lawful store, and find the wealth 
of English undefiled large enough for the greatest thoughts. 
It is curious to observe how often small ideas need big, 
blustering adjectives; whereas thoughts as great as human- 
ity can be expressed in three words, such as “ God is love” 
—the whole Christian creed in a breath. 

But to require simplicity is to ask for the greatest ; and 
not only so, but to demand appreciation in the audience 
that may not be expected from the half-educated crowd 
to-day. We who have it not, and recognize the loss, may 
at least educate ourselves to a knowledge of our ignorance ; 
but that is such a secondary gain, which needs much bol- 
stering up to become anything like a stay to support us in 
the conflict. 

Fortunately, although voted unanimously a master of 
the art of authorship, you are more than that. If the 
“ Child’s Garden of Verse’ and “ Underwoods” are not 
evidence of a poet in heart and an artist in expression, 
where are we to look for a better? The quiet dignity of 
Matthew Arnold’s poems, the simple perfection of his 
chosen words, is often paralleled in your verse. The 
exquisite sense of mere sound in the wonderful sequence 
of such a crescendo as, “I, on the lintel of this cot, 
inscribe the name of a strong tower,” is surely only possi- 
ble to a great master. “The Requiem,” with every word 
the only possible one for its place, and the whole as frank 
as a nursery rhyme, if we have any canons by which to 
measure it, must show “poetry” as the result. ‘* Sing 
clearlier, Muse” has the living note of the Elizabethan 
choir, with an absence of artifice rare even in those bright 
days. 


But one dares not to dwell upon your rhymes. To the 


public you are first, it is to be feared, the author of a 
“weirdly allegorical” shilling shocker; next, a writer of 
excellent stories for boys—rather too full of Scottisms to 
please the Cockney; and then, to a large section—but 
only to a section—the author of singularly delightful 
essays ; and to a few, the fabulist of “The New Arabian 
Nights ” and “ Villon,” the poet of two small volumes, and 
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the romancer who in “Prince Otto,” “The Master of 
Ballantrae,” “ The Merry Men,” and the rest, can hold a 
jaded world enraptured by his stories, as the world has 
been held from days prehistoric by a few gifted with the 
oldest of the arts—the art of story-telling. 

Comparative criticism is the delight of incompetency. 
Even to the extent of pitting a canvas against a symphony, 
or a novel in comparison with a statue, these superfluous 
folks waste energy in disproving what nobody credited. 
When they confine themselves to works of the same order, 
it is hardly less foolish. In our love for your works, what 
care we that Scott, Dumas, or Rider Haggard essayed 
fiction with varying fortunes, or that the newest liar has 
earned his triumph? You are worthy of praise, fame, and 
study for yourself; and whether others deserve less, or 
more, is entirely alien to the subject. Although you never 
wrote another line, we who love your work should bate 
no jot of sympathy. If you enriched the world with «a 
quantity to rival Scott and surpass Shakespeare, we 
should be glad; but it would not affect the deeds done. 
If your published matter, weeded of its weaker attempts 
—singularly few—be not enough for genius and fame, 
then let us be arithmetical, and give the many-paged 
Lytton or Trollope high place, and award all single-speech 
Hamiltons deserved infamy. 

Our taste forbids—or until lately forbade—incursions 
among the byways of an author’s home. That pleas- 
ure must needs be left to intimates, and to posterity. 
To-day we can only realize that the magic of your 
pages is a reflection of the magic of your personality, 
and that here is—though we may not know him— 
one who approaches the ideal of the man of genius. 
Not this time an excellent taxpayer and irreproach- 
able citizen, who does things in print he would blush 
to imitate feebly in real life; but a man with the heart of 
a poet and temperament of a romancer, whose life is not 
unlike himself, but lovable, erratic, and unconventional, 
living a wonderful life in a world he has made more won- 
derful by his writings; doomed by physical reasons to 
abandon the workaday world with its pains and prose, 
and to return to that savage life which one half fancies is 
the coming link in the endless circle of the rise and fall 
of empires, to which already not a few weary of the stress 
of over-civilization pine and would fain follow your ex- 


ample. 


Two Friends 


By Guy de Maupassant 
Translated by Alma Mitchell 


Paris was besieged, famishing; the death-rattle sounded 
in her throat. 

The roofs were becoming destitute of sparrows, the 
slums of human creatures. ‘There was no food. 

As he walked sadly along the outer Boulevard one bright 
morning in January, his hands in the pockets of his mili- 
tary trousers, his stomach empty, M. Moissot, a clock- 
maker by trade and a loafer occasionally, stopped short 
before a compatriot in whom he recognized a friend. It 
was M. Sauvage, a water-side acquaintance. Before the 
war, Moissot used to start out every Sunday at dawn, a 
bamboo rod in his hand, a tin box on his back. He took 
the Argenteuil railroad, alighted at Colombes, then walked 
to the Island of Maranti. The instant that he reached 
this place of his dreams he began to fish, and he fished 
until night. 

Every Sunday he used to meet there another fanatical 
fisherman, a little man, fat and jolly, M. Sauvage—a 
merchant in the street of Notre Dame de Lorette. They 
often passed half a day side by side, each with line in 
hand and with feet dangling over the river ; and they had 
taken a strong fancy for each other. 


Some days they did not speak at all. Sometimes they 


chatted together; but, having the self-same tastes and: 


feelings, they understood each other perfectly without a 
word. In spring, towards five o’clock in the morning, 
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when the sun, having dispersed over the tranquil river 
that light mist.that flows along with the water, had shed 
its comfortable warmth on the backs of the two infatuated 
fishermen, Moissot would sometimes say to his neighbor : 

“Oh! but this is good !” 

And M. Sauvage would answer: 

“I know of nothing better !” 

And that was enough to make them understand, and 
think highly of, each other. In autumn, at the close of 
day, when the sky, blood-stained by the setting sun, cast 
the shadows of scarlet clouds in the water, and empurpled all 
the river, kindling the horizon, making the two friends red 
as fire, and gilding the trees already dry and shivering 
with a winter chill, M. Sauvage would look smilingly at 
Moissot and exclaim : 

“What a spectacle !” 

And Moissot, filled with admiring wonder, would reply, 
without taking his eyes from his float: 

“This is better than the Boulevard, eh ?” 


As soon as they recognized each other that day on the 
Boulevard they shook hands energetically—moved at 
meeting again under such different circumstances. 

“ Here are stirring events for you,” said M. Sauvage, 
heaving a sigh. 

“And what weather!” groaned Moissot, dismally. 
“To-day is the first fine day of the year.” 

In fact, the entire sky was blue and luminous. 

They walked along side by side, pensive and sad. 

“And fishing!’ Moissot continued. “What a good 
time to look back upon !”’ 

“When shall we ever go there again ?” asked M. Sau- 
vage. 

They went into a little tavern and drank some absinthe 
together, then walked the streets again. 

By and by Moissot halted suddenly. 

“ Another green one, eh?” he asked. 

“To your health,” assented M. Sauvage. 

And they dived into another wine-shop. They were 
very dizzy when they came out—muddled, as men are 
when, fasting from food, they fill their stomachs with 
alcohol. The weather was delightful, voluptuous. A 
wanton breeze caressed their faces. M. Sauvage, who 
_ completely intoxicated by the fresh air, stopped 
snort. 

“What if we should go there ?” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Fishing.” 

* But where ?” 

“Why, to our island. The French outpost is near 
Colombes. I know Colonel Dumoli. He will let us pass 
without any trouble.” 

Moissot quivered with desire. 

“ Agreed !” he cried. “I am with you,” 
separated to get their fishing-tackle. 

An hour later they were tramping side by side along the 
highway. They soon reached the villa where the Colonel 
lived. He smiled at their request, but gratified their 
whim ; and they resumed their march armed with the pass- 
word. Soon they passed the outpost, crossed deserted 
Colombes, and found themselves on the outskirts of the 
little vineyards that slope to the Seine. It was about 
eleven o’clock. 

In front of them lay the village of Argenteuil, seem- 
ingly dead; the heights of Orgemont and Sannois domi- 
nated all the country. The great plain that stretches to 
Nanterre was empty, quite empty, with only its naked cherry 
trees and lead-colored soil. M. Sauvage, pointing to the 
summit, whispered : 

“The Prussians are up there !” 

And fear paralyzed the two friends in face of this soli- 
tude. 

The Prussians! They had never seen them, but they 
had known only too well when they were about Paris for 
months, devastating France, pillaging, massacring, starv- 
ing, invisible and all-powerful; and a sort of superstitious 
terror was added to the hate that they already had for this 
unknown and victorious host. 


And they 
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chair and smoking a huge porcelain pipe, who asked them 


“ What if we were to meet them!” stammered Moissot. 

M. Sauvage, with that Parisian raillery which comes to 
the surface despite everything, replied : 

“We will offer them some fried fish.” 


Still they hesitated to venture into the country, scared 
Mpassed them. Finally M. Sau- 


by the silence that enco 
vage made up his mind. 

“Let us go,” said he. “ Push on, but softly, softly !” 

They struck into a vineyard, crouching down, crawling, 
concealing themselves in a thicket of vines, their eyes 
alert, their ears tense. There was still an open tract to be 
crossed before they reached the river brink; they began 
to run, and as soon as they reached the shore they hid 
themselves in the dry reeds. Moissot pressed his ear to 
the ground to listen for footsteps in the neighborhood. 
He heard nothing. ‘They were alone, quite alone. Reas- 
sured, they began to fish. Before them the deserted 
Island of Maranti hid them from the other shore. Its 
little restaurant was closed, and looked as if it had been 
untenanted for years. M. Sauvage caught the first fish; 
Moissot caught the second ; and from moment to moment 
they drew in their lines with a little silvery creature 
wriggling at the end. A truly miraculous draught! They 
dexterously slipped the fish into a net with fine meshes 
that was at their feet, and a delicious joy pervaded them 
—that joy which seizes one when one recovers a pleasure 
Jong lost. The genial sun poured his heat across their 
shoulders; they heard nothing, they thought of nothing; 
they were oblivious of the rest of the world ; they fished. 

But suddenly a rumbling sound that seemed to come 
from the middle of the earth made the ground tremble. 
The cannon had begun to thunder again. Moissot turned 
his head and saw on the left, beyond the bank, the noble 
silhouette of Mount Valérien, wearing on her brow a white 
aigrette—the smoke of the powder she had just spat forth. 
Immediately a second jet of smoke issued from the top 
of the fortress, and an instant after another detonation 
was heard. Then others followed, and from time to time 
the mountain belched out its fatal breath, breathed forth 
its milky fumes, which rose Slowly i in the calm sky, making 
a cloud above her. M. Sauvage shrugged his shoulders. 

“See! they are beginning again,” said he. 

Moissot, who was anxiously watching the quill on his 
float sink jerk by jerk, was suddenly seized with the anger 
of a peaceful man against these infuriated fellow-creatures 
who fought in such a fashion. “A man must be a fool 
to let himself be killed like that,” he grunted. 

“It is worse than the brutes,” answered M. Sauvage. 

“* And they tell us it will always be like this, as long as 
there are governments,” exclaimed Moissot, who had just 
caught a gudgeon. 

M. Sauvage stopped him: 
have declared war—” 

“With kings there is war from without,” interrupted 
Moissot ; * with a republic, war from within.” 

And they began to argue amiably, solving great political 
problems with the sound judgment of narrow, honest men, 
always agreeing on this point, that they could nevermore 
be free. And Mount Valérien thundered unceasingly, at 
each shot shattering French homes, crushing some lives, 
ruining others, putting an end to many dreams, to many 
hoped-for joys; while the answering shots were likewise 
dealing, in that other country, in women’s hearts, in the 
hearts of young girls, in the hearts of mothers, wounds 
that would never heal. 

- “Such is life,” said M. Sauvage. 

‘Say, rather, such is death,” laughed Moissot. 

Nevertheless they trembled with fright, feeling instinct- 
ively that some one was stealing up behind them, and, 
turning their heads, they saw four men standing close by— 
four big men taking aim at them, armed and bearded, 
dressed like liveried servants, their heads covered with 
flat caps. The two fish-poles dropped from their hands 
and floated down the stream. In a few seconds they were 
seized, bound, borne off, thrown into a boat, and ferried 
over to the island. Behind the house which they had 
supposed to be abandoned, they saw a score of German 
soldiers, among them a sort of shaggy giant astride a 
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in excellent French: “Well, gentlemen, was the fishing 
good ?” 

Just then a soldier deposited at the officer’s feet the 
fish-net, which he had taken care to bring. The Prussian 
smiled. ‘Aha! I see you did not fare badly. But other 
things are at stake; listen to me, and do not be alarmed. 
To me you are two spies sent to watch me. I seize you 
and I shoot you. You pretend to fish, the better to mask 
your plans. You have fallen into my hands; so much 
the worse for you. This is war. But, as you have come 
past the outpost, you must know the password to re-enter. 
Give me the password, and you are free.” The two friends, 
standing side by side, livid, their hands quivering with 
nervous tremors, were silent. 

“No one will ever be the wiser,” continued the officer. 
“ You will re-enter quietly. The secret will die with you. 
If you refuse—death, and at once. Choose!” They 
stood unmoved, not opening their lips. The Prussian, 
always calm, added, as he pointed toward the river: 
“Think! in five minutes you will be at the bottom of that 
water. In five minutes! You must have families ?” 

Mount Valérien thundered unceasingly. The two fisher- 
men stood erect and silent. The German gave his orders 
in his own language; then he moved his chair so as not 
to be too near the prisoners, and twelve armed men placed 
themselves twenty feet away. 

“ T give you one minute,” said the officer ; 
second.” 

Then he rose abruptly, approached the two Frenchmen, 
took Moissot by the arm, carried him off a little distance, 
and said to him in a low voice: 

“Quick! the password. Your comrade will suspect 
nothing. I will look as if I were relenting.”’ 

Moissot did not answer. 

Then the Prussian bore off M. Sauvage, and said the 
same thing to him. 

M. Sauvage did not answer. 

Once more the unfortunate Frenchmen found themselves 
side by side. The officer gave his commands. The 
soldiers raised their guns. Just then Moissot happened 
to glance at the net full of fish lying in the grass, a few 
feet from him. A ray of sunlight made them glisten as 
they still struggled, and a weakness overcame him. In 
spite of his efforts, his eyes filled with tears. 

“ Adieu, M. Sauvage,” he stammered. 

Monsieur Sauvage replied : ‘* Adieu, M. Moissot.” 

They wrung each other’s hands, quaking from head to foot. 

The officer cried, “ Fire !’” 

The twelve guns shot like one. 

M. Sauvage fell like a stone, on his face. Moissot, 
who was larger, swayed, pivoted about, and fell across his 
comrade, his face to the sky, while the blood crimsoned his 
shirt open at the breast. 

The German gave other orders. His men dispersed ; 
they returned with ropes and stones, which they attached 
to the feet of the two dead men; then they carried them 
to thé river bank. 

Mount Valérien had not ceased thundering, her head 
enveloped now in a cloud of smoke. 

Two soldiers took Moissot by the head and by the 
legs, two others seized M. Sauvage in the same way; for 
an instant the bodies were swung with all their strength, 
were hurled far out, described a curve, then, dragged feet 
foremost by the stones, they plunged upright into the 
stream. The water spouted up, boiled, shuddered, then 
was still—while all the little ripples ran in shore. 

A little blood floated on the water. 

The officer, serene as ever, muttered under his breath: 
“Tt is the fishes’ turn now.” 

Then he started towards the house; suddenly he espied 
the net in the grass; he gathered it together, lifted and 
examined it, smiled, and called out: “ Wilhelm !”’ 

A soldier in a white apron ran up to him, and the Prus- 
sian, throwing him the fish of the two dead men, exclaimed : 
“ Fry them at once for me, while they are still living. They 
will be delicious.” 

Then he went on smoking his pipe. 


“not another 
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The Home 


One of Character’s Foundation Stones 


One sometimes feels that the whole value of life depends 
on Truth; that it embraces all that goes to make life worth 
living. So much of the friction, the pain, the disorganiza- 
tion of life is due to lack of truth ; so many of us lie pas- 
sively, keeping silence when truth demands speech clear 
and free. 

The majority of us would resent the charge of cowardice 
with indignation, but often we are not above defending 
silence by calling it reticence, which we feel is a word that 
involves the possession of a strong character. It is an 
_ element in a strong character if it does not overbalance 
equally desirable traits. How much courage it takes to 
speak when speaking involves disagreement with one whose 
opinion we value or whose displeasure we dread! Yet 
how can we hope to keep a place in a friend’s estimation 
unless we have the courage of our convictions? Being 
truthful involves being brave. Spiked guns never won a 
battle, and never will. But being truthful does not mean 
rattling shot, nor sharp-shooting. It means a fair, open 
field, a face-to-face encounter. 

Silence, we say,is golden. It is if speech is unnecessary ; 
but it becomes the basest metal if truth demands speech. 

Life is too short to waste it in useless encounters after 
date. Meet each obligation as it comes, and peace and 
respect, the foundation of confidence and love, will be the 
natural outcome, | 


The Women in Thackeray 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin 


There is a story afloat that the character of Ethel 
Newcome was drawn from a young American girl who met 
and charmed Mr. Thackeray in a Virginia country house. 
The report is probably a fiction, but it ought to be true, 
for it would explain why Ethel is so un-English. She has 
the additional ounce of nervous fluid which distinguishes 
the women of the Western world, the feeling for humor 
peculiar to them, and, above all, the independence charac- 
teristic of our young girls. She bows demurely, like an 
English girl, before her elders, but the mischief in her eye 
and the retort on her saucy tongue belong to this side of 
the water. 

Her grandmother, the old Countess Kew, with her 
worldly advice and her constant iteration of the maxim, 
“We belong to our belongings, my dear!” drives her into an 
engagement with the Marquis of Farintosh, but the young 
lady asserts herself by appearing at table with a little 
green ticket from an art gallery, marked “ So/d,” pinned 
to her muslin frock. Decidedly the green ticket supports 
the American theory; but, whatever her birthplace, she 
belongs to the family of charming women who have much 
in common the world over. Whether dancing and flirting 
at Baden, or tormenting Clive in London, opening her 
heart to Madame de Florac, or holding out her slender 
white hand to the kiss of dear old Colonel Newcome, she 
is always delightful. 

It is pleasant to dwell on this radiant figure, because 
Ethel Newcome is the only lovable and, in the highest 
sense, respectable woman ever depicted by this great 
portrait-painter. His master hand has drawn at least 
three ideal men; why has it never given us an ideal 
woman? We would all cross the ocean for a benediction 
from Colonel Newcome, a grip of the hand from George 
Warrington, a courtly salute from Henry Esmond; but 
how much uplifted should we feel by a meeting with the 
Baroness Bernstein, Miss Blanche Amory, or Mrs. Rawdon 
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Crawley (wée Rebecca Sharp)? As for the provincial 
Helen, the jealous Lady Castlewood, and the tedious 
Amelia—Heaven help us! We have them all too near 
home to take any journey save away from them. 

Assuredly Thackeray believed that he painted women as 
he saw them. Never was there a more touching prayer 
than his that his pen might write nothing but truth. The 
charge of cynicism, of contempt for womanhood, so often 
brought against him is too frivolous to be answered. A 
cynic does not fling himself headlong into the battle of 
life. Contempt for women does not lead a man to uphold 
the sacredness of marriage and the divinity of motherhood. 
This ideal of motherhood perhaps explains better than 
anything élse the novelist’s view of women. We none of 
us picture the Madonna as an intellectual type, and the 
traits to which Thackeray does homage are the Madonna 
traits: love, self-sacrifice, prostrate devotion; these he 
sees and reverences in woman. He does well—love and 
self-sacrifice are divine; but so are justice and reason ; and 
a just and reasonable woman apparently never crossed 
Thackeray’s horizon. Perhaps he never desired that she 
should. “A perfectly honest woman,” he says, jestingly, 
“‘a woman who never flatters, who never manages, who 
never cajoles, who never conceals—what a monster would 
such a female be !” , 

“Cleverness or goodness,” he seems to say—‘“ which 
will you have in woman? both are not in the market ;” 
and the public, finding Mr. Thackeray’s clever women in- 
variably clever, and his good women by no means invari- 
ably good, naturally pronounce in favor of cleverness ; and 
if heroines were elected by ballot, there is little doubt that 
Becky Sharp would be prime favorite. She has no more 
to do with the ten commandments than Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles, but, on the other hand, she is not one of the 
female ghouls of modern fiction who feed on carrion 
from choice, “who cling to evil and abhor the good.” 
She simply has an eye single to the welfare of Rebecca 
Sharp, and stands at nothing which can forward the in- 
terests of that young woman. With a nice sense of artistic 
balance, Thackeray places her in the center of a circle no 
more moral than herself, and far less clever. Conse- 
quently we enjoy her triumphs without any drawback of 
sympathy with her victims, and when she herself is “ bound 
in shallows and in miseries,” we wave her a smiling adieu 
with a comforting farewell assurance that she is served 
exactly right. 

It is not in human nature to withhold admiration from 
success. We almost reverse the proverb, and are ready 
to admit that what is done well is worth doing. And how 
unapproachably well Becky does everything! Bullying 
Miss Pinkerton, cajoling Jos Sedley, patronizing Lady 
Bareacres at Brussels, dancing herself into the inner circle 
of society at Lord Steyne’s—it is all such a triumph of in- 
tellect over brute force that the most moral of us is forced 
to throw up his cap and shout an enthusiastic “ Brava !” 

Like the Ancient Mariner, she holds us with her glitter- 
ing “ /,” and we cannot tear ourselves away. She is a dia- 
mond with a hundred faces, all equally hard and equally 
brilliant. We feel about her as we do about a conflagra- 
tion: we would not wish for. her, but, if she must exist, 
may we be there to see! 

If she has a rival in brilliancy (not in the realm of in- 
tellect, for here she is like the yacht America—* first, and 
the rest nowhere ”—but in the brilliancy of life and move- 
ment and dash), it is Beatrix Esmond. The very name 
conjures up one of the most pictorial bits in all literature. 
Listen! or rather look at her as.she trips down the pol- 
ished staircase, her trained dress flung over one arm 
and revealing the clocked stockings and scarlet shoes. 
“She was a brown beauty; that is, her eyes, hair, eye- 
brows, and eyelashes were dark; her hair curling with 
rich undulations and waving over her shoulders; but her 
complexion was as dazzling white as snow in sunshine ; 
except her cheeks, which were a bright red, and her lips, 
which were of a still deeper crimson. Her mouth and 
chin, they said, were too large and full, and so they might 
be for a goddess in marble, but not for a woman whose 
eyes were fire, whose look was love, whose voice was the 
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sweetest’low song, and whose shape was perfect symmetry.” 

As we stand there at the foot of the stairs, gazing up at 
her with Harry Esmond, do we not all fall in love with her 
as instantaneously as he? Unquestionably she is the 
handsomest, as Becky is the cleverest, of Thackeray’s 
women, though something of her supremacy is due, per- 
haps, to Du Maurier, whose sympathetic pencil aided the 
author’s pen, making the illustrations what they so seldom 
are—illuminations. 

The transformation from this dazzling young beauty to 
the world-beaten old Baroness Bernstein is one of the 
most masterly evolutions in fiction, and there is surely no 
higher art than this which portrays character, not as fixed 
and wooden, but as flexible, vital, unfolding naturally and 
inevitably according to the laws of its being. We stand 
almost awed before the genius which can make us feel 
this, and exclaim, “ This is not art—it is nature !” 

One of the most wonderful qualities in the character- 
“study in “ Henry Esmond” is its combination of the human 
nature of all time with the essential qualities of the eight- 
eenth century. Beatrix, if she could step out of her 
canvas to-day, would charm every man and eclipse every 
woman as brilliantly as nearly two hundred years ago, yet 
she is emphatically a child of her age. Her powder and 
patches are not plastered on ; they lie naturally and appro- 
priately upon her, and become her as a grand lady of the 
court. The picture is equally free from anachronism and 
from artificial archeology. It is simply a section of life in 
the days of Good Queen Anne. 


Beatrix Esmond is certainly not lovable—yet she is not 


detestable, either. In spite of her selfishness and vanity 
we feel that in the beginning, at least, she is salvable, and 
that, had Henry Esmond known just what chord to strike, 
he might have made her love him, and that love would 
have radically changed her nature. At least she is real, 
and where there is reality there is soundness at the core, 
and therefore something to be worked upon. 

This is why Blanche Amory is hopeless. The author of 
“Mes Larmes” is Becky Sharp done in water-color. 
She is thin, vapid. Sham is writ large-all over her. Ad- 
miration she must have. Love is too genuine a sentiment. 
It bores her. She is quite willing to be wicked, but lacks 
both the energy and the intellect to accomplish anything 
noteworthy in that direction. We do not care in the least 
what becomes of her, but are tempted to quarrel with 
Thackeray for inflicting her on that child of Nature, poor, 
honest, blundering little Foker. She was far better adapted 
to Mirabolant, the chef who got up the white dinner in her 
honor, for she herself was a made dish, a confection sug- 
gestive’ of Paris and not of wholesome British life. Her 
artistic reason for being is apparently to serve as a foil for 
Laura, who is evidently one of Thackeray’s favorites—a 
judgment, I think, not indorsed by popular opinion. Laura 
is too tame. She seems constantly to say, like Sterne’s 
donkey, “ Don’t beat me; but, if you will, you may.” She 
improves in “ The Newcomes,” but even there she apolo- 
gizes to—Rendennis for using the term “problem,” and 
says, with utter banality, “I know you don’t like us women 
to use such learned words.” 

If Thackeray’s novels are a true picture of society in 
his day, I think we may feel that the world, or at least the 
feminine half of it, has made much progress; but what 
can we make of the fact that the London in which he 
wrote contained George Eliot and Harriet Martineau, 
while Charlotte and Emily Bronté were striving and suffer- 
ing not far away? All these women Thackeray must have 
met and known, yet he apparently regarded them as freaks 
of Nature, not to be studied or noted as types. How was 
it possible that those keen, kindly eyes did not see the 
nobility which lay so near him? How can it be that the 
pen so swift in generous praise has left so few unqualified 
tributes to women? 


An English physician says, allow the teaspoon of tea for the 
pot, and one for each cup, and use fresh water boiling rapidly. 
Five minutes for steeping is the greatest limit of time. “ More,” 
he says, “ makes the tea wicked instead of good.” 
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An Unarranged Symposium 


One of the greatest charms of social intercourse is the 
opportunity to meet women who use society as a means of 
getting and giving knowledge when it can be fittingly done. 
Recently it was the writer’s privilege to meet a group of 
women, all thinkers, and enthusiastic on any subject that 
roused their interest. A chance remark brought up the 
subject of housekeeping. 

“Did you ever think of the tremendous amount of 
anthracite wasted in a block of houses in New York?” 
asked one of the most brilliant of the group. 

“Ts it not overwhelming when you stop to think of it?” 
responded another; “and yet what can you do to reduce 
it?” 

“Put in force Mr. Bellamy’s theories,” said another, 
with deep earnestness. 

“ Beautiful! but that means the disappearance of my 
home; I shall endure the thought of waste.” ~ 

“T believe it is quite possible to preserve the individual 
home, and yet remove from it much that causes its pres- 
ervation to be bought at the expense of the housekeeper’s 
health and good looks. ‘Take our laundry work. Is there 
any reason why each of our homes should be disturbed 
for two, and with most of us three, days of the week? 
Why is it that we cannot co-operate to secure comfort and 


ease by sending out of the house that portion of the neces- 


sary work that could be much better done away from our 
homes, if only the right method were used in insuring its 
being properly done away from home? It is possible in 
Germany, and it is possible with us.” 

By this time each woman was deeply interested. 

“Our laundries here charge too much for this work, 
and so only the rich, or thriftless, can use them; and the 
majority of them are not satisfactory. What can be done? 
Take this group of women. We all agree that the 
laundry work is the source of much discomfort and annoy- 
ance when done at home. Why could we not agree to 
send our washing out of town, where there are plenty of 
unoccupied lands for bleaching purposes? We are all 
brought in contact during the year with women who need 
employment. Many times these women are trained, intel- 
ligent women, who could manage this business and make 
a good living for themselves, and furnish employment to 
others who have only muscular service to offer in exchange 
for wages. There are all about New York and on Long 
Island fields that could be hired, which are near a water 
supply that could, with very little outlay, be carried 


' through pipes to the well-built shed containing every ap- 


pliance for doing the work. It would take a practical 
woman, of independent spirit and with business abil- 
ity, to manage this laundry; but scores of women having 
that kind of ability have not the kind of brain to plan out 
original ways of using their intelligence. 

“ How could the woman insure herself custom?” was 
asked. 

“ Here are eight of us; why could we not agree to send 
our work to this woman when we find her ?” 

“Yes, but we go away in summer, and what would she 
do then ?” | 

“Tf she could not get customers in the village or town 
where she was established, we should have to pay her 
some part of the amount we paid her when she did our 
work. If she had no work, she would have no business 
expenses beyond rent, so a less amount than her regular 
income would support her. Probably any of us could find 
a friend glad to take our privilege while we are away from 
home. 

“It could really be made a philanthropic scheme, and 
women and girls be trained to do laundry work. Look at 
the poor in villages! The girls will not—most of them— 
live out as servants, and, of course, are most improperly 
trained at home. They marry, and reproduce the homes 


from which they came. 

“These girls would be glad to earn wages by work that 
would allow them to remain at home nights, and they 
would learn how to do one branch, and that a very im- 
portant branch, of domestic work scientifically. This 
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would raise the grade of intelligence, and lead to better 
homes. Dressmaking and laundrying are the two fields 
of labor for women that will never be overcrowded. 

“I have in mind now a woman over fifty years of age, 
living in a small town, who for years has supported her- 
self well and purchased a house from the proceeds of the 
wages she earned in washing flannels. She did nothing 
else. Her customers sent the flannels to her by express ; 
every spring she was compelled to hire helpers. These 
girls she trained to wash flannels. A laundry with a 
woman of business ability and good judgment at the head 
of it might easily become a business enterprise that would 
be welcomed by the community. Think of the bliss of 
having your clothes returned with the fragrance of clover 
in every fold !” 

There was silence as the group contemplated the de- 
lightful possibility. 

“It would solye, in a measure, the servant-girl problem 
for those who keep up small establishments. A better 
class of girls would enter domestic service if the laundry 
work were done out of the house. It would cost only 
about the wages of one servant, and would leave more 
room in the house—a delightful possibility to many of us.” 

“ What kind of woman would be willing to be known as 
the proprietor of a laundry ?” 

“IT may be mistaken, but I believe that there are women 
who would consider it quite as respectable as eking out a 
living in a poorly kept boarding-house, or adopting the 
miserable makeshifts to which untrained women do resort 
when thrown on their own resources. 

“Let us keep the idea in mind, and, when we find the 
woman, propose the plan. It promises enough to pay us 
for losing a little money to prove the practicability of our 


. theory.” 
% 
Picked Up 


Social duties seem to become more burdensome every year ; 
fewer women are able to keep special days, and friends see less 
and less of each other, and life becomes more a rush from 
point to point and from thing to thing. When people meet, the 
gist of conversation is the impossibility of calling; how many 
things demand attention; and how many demands each has to 
meet. Yet every woman settles her own time, as she does her 
theology. 


A newspaper paragraph recommends grape-fruit dressed with 
sugar or mayonnaise as a delicious salad. A pretty way, the 
writer says, of serving it is to dig out the pulp after cutting the 
fruit in half, and then return it to the shell. Serve on crisp 
lettuce leaves. It is more economical to cut the fruit in small 
pieces and serve on lettuce leaves. 


According to a Washington correspondent, the stone coping 
which was blown by the wind from the roof of the White House 
into the area has been carried away piece by piece by relic- 
hunters ; one woman carried away a fragment weighing about ten 
pounds under her cloak, under the delusion that she was escap- 
ing unnoticed. 


“On your life-way, plant, wherever you can, instead of the 
thorn, the fir tree; instead of the brier, the myrtle. Show by 
your faithful culture that flowers, the very flowers of heaven, 
can bloom along the busiest paths that it may be yours to 
tread.” 


“]T want that you should be strong in body, chief of.all, because 
the soul depends upon the body for its instruments, and in large 
part for its possibility of healthy action, and is circumscribed 
and enfeebled when these instruments are impaired.” 


Favorite designs in jewelry now for brooches are knots formed 
of enamel gold and silverribbon. These pins are beautiful, and 
not expensive. Some have jewels set in the loops of the knots, 
but they are not as artistic as the simple loops. 


The crépe tissue-paper used in candle-shades and in making 
german favors can be bought by the yard, and these pretty but 
inexpe nsive trifles may be made at home. 


“The question of conduct is in every case a question of 
strength between the tempter and the tempted.” 
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Gustafson’s Choice 
By Mrs. Adeline A. Knight 


It was the night before the spring tournament of the 
Athletic Association of a famous school. During the day 
the running track had been rolled, poles set up, goals 
marked, turf swept, and the school’s mighty campus ar- 
rayed in its best, and even the reserved seats, rising tier 
above tier, for the fair contingent of spectators expected to- 
morrow, were in place, and the tired carpenters were going 
home, while the business managers of the tournament stood 
about surveying effects anxiously. 

In a poorly furnished room of Abbott Hall, whose many 
lights twinkled and sparkled out on the dusty lawns, Alex 
Gustafson was divesting himself of his gymnastic suit and 
talking over his chances in the hundred-yard dash to- 
morrow. 

“T’ve got to win it,” said Gustafson, firmly. “The A. 
A.’s almost kept me here, and I’m merely a middler. No 
coming back next year for me unless I beat Tracy.” 

“You'll beat him,” said the other boy, emphatically. 

There were things which Gustafson’s companions did. 
For one, they believed in him. 

The next day came the tournament. , 

A great crowd lined a couple of hundred yards of the 
running track, closing it in at the extremities: pretty 
children ; fine-looking men, with slightly paled faces as 
their sons, looking like figures from a Greek frieze, took 
their places on the track; ladies on horseback ; and the 
school, of course, civil to the last, though it was a draw- 
back to its amusements to have the visitors monopolize 
every inch of the front row. 

Alex Gustafson is from Iowa, and has no friends pres- 
ent. He keeps himself in school by sawing wood and 
tending furnaces, by making his strong body serve him 
well in the Athletic Association, and by bearing hardships 
stoutly. Three fellows are ranged beside him—Tracy, 
Bayles, and Reed. He is afraid of Tracy, but he stands 
quietly, his simple poise full of unconscious dignity. 

Presently a word was spoken, and the nervous athletes 
began a wind-like rush; but the word proved to be a false 
signal, and the four turned back to their places. Some 
people in a victoria who did not understand the stir took 
advantage of the delay to order their coachman closer to 
the track for a better view; the crowd on foot growing 
silently angry, but giving place, with the exception of a 
Skye terrier, who ran back and forth in bewilderment, 
with a very fair chance of getting under the backing wheels. 
A tall gentleman at Gustafson’s elbow says something as 
he notices the little dog’s peril, and the exclamation falls 
in with the undercurrent of thought in the swift runner’s 
own mind. It was such a pity to have the brute’s delicate 
body crushed in that way! Why did not Reed’s broth- 
ers, gazing at the starting-point with glistening eyes, stop 
staring long enough to get that puppy out of harm’s way ! 

‘“ The true signal’s going to be given now; there'll be 
a great push forward, and that Skye will be run over,” 
said Conscience. 

“Oh, he will run out on the track when he feels the 
wheels, perhaps,” said Gustafson. “Tracy is in a per- 
spiration, and I’m as cool as a cucumber. I can certainly 
get ahead of him.” 

“ But if the dog’s out on the track he’ll spoil the thing,”’ 
said Conscience in a louder key ; “ and how is he to be got 
off unless you see to it? Nobody observes him. And if 
you don’t see to it—” 

“Well, something may happen to drive him away as we 
run, At any rate, there’s victory for me close at hand; 
Tracy is weakening.” 

“Yes, and suppose you are mean enough to see that 
dog killed, or this whole dash spoiled, to keep your fine 
chance for yourself!” 

“Shut up, and don’t worry me. Tracy is trembling, 
and that track right ahead is like a floor, and that goal 
seems near enough to touch.” 

But Conscience went on, though in tournament com- 
pany, utterly declining to be put down. 

When the signal blew, Gustafson leaped forward, but not 
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with the right amount of force to carry him far. An 
experienced eye could see his true goal was a moving car- 
riage fifty yards down, where a dog was yelping in hysteri- 
cal alarm. 

“ What’s this you’re doing?” screamed the sympathiz- 
ing friend of Abbott Hall, making a break over people 
to get speech with the runner. “Great Scott! You're 
left !” : 


At goal Tracy came in first, his radiant face trying not 
to flush atthe cheering. Tracy’s father, who had stood by 
the goal; steadily looking up the course, said nothing, but 
his glance was eloquent enough as he gripped -his boy’s 
bare arm. It was worth much more than all the waving 
of gay ribbons and handkerchiefs, this sort of notice from 
his reserved father. 

Reed shot across the goal next, and not much in Tracy’s 
rear, making a very good second. Bayles came in third, 
and then the crowd closed up around the three getting 
into heavy ulsters. Perhaps somebody wondered where 
Gustafson was, but it was understood generally that he had 
had some sort of an accident. No one wished to speak of 
it; he had been always so fortunate a runner. 

In the thick of the crowd stood Gustafson, a little 
bewildered by the wholething, and watching eagerly over 
the heads of the people the chairing of Tracy and Reed, 
as they were carried in triumph off the campus by the 
fellows. The little Skye, rescued in time to suffer noth- 
ing, accommodated his small person to the naked arms 
confidingly, and Gustafson needed the affection ; for the 
affair was over, and his prestige with the A. A. forever 
shattered ! and this meant a great deal to the needy boy, 
who was in want of all the aids he could win for himself. 
But he only hugged the Skye, and hurried off with his 
new friend to find his overcoat. 

A hand touched him as he emerged from under the 
ropes ; at his elbow the Principal of the school was stand- 
ing with a stranger. 

“This is my young friend Gustafson, Mr. Ludlow,” 
said the Doctor, affably. ‘Mr. Ludlow will wait while 
you dress, and be good enough to take him down to my 
house afterward. He doesn’t care for the other feats.” 

So, as soon as he was in his suit, Gustafson set out with 
the guest for the Academy rectory, the Skye running at 
their heels. 

“You're fond of dogs,” said the gentleman, with a 
kind look. ‘What you’ve just done for this terrier shows 
that.” 

Gustafson felt the pleasant tone, and would have liked 
to say something to show it; but what he did say was only 
the testy reply: 

“Oh, that was nothing, sir!” 

The visitor looked at him, seeing how full of energy his 
face was, with its eager eyes and resolute mouth; and 
remembering the dash made for the dog, he knew some- 
thing chafed this young fellow, whom he considered the 
most manly of the four athletes. 

‘“‘ Here’s the Doctor’s place, sir,” said Gustafson. “ I’m 
afraid no one’s at home.” 

“Then come in and keep me company,” said Mr. Lud- 
low. “ This hall looks inviting,” gazing as he spoke into 
its cool, old-fashioned depths. “ Bring in your Skye, too,” 
smiling at that personage, who stood expectant on the mat. 

“Oh, that’s not my dog at all, sir,” said Gustafson, in- 
differently. 

““Not your dog! You lost the race to keep his bones 
whole.” 

“Well,” said the lad, slowly, “ he was there, sir. Some- 
body had to see to him.” 

The gentleman did not reply, but looked forth at the 
brick Academy buildings opposite. 

“It costs to attend this famous hot-bed, doesn’t it ?” 
he asked, lazily. “I remember in my own day at the 
Latin School hearing the boys tell what prices ruled up 


- here. Fine place, though.” 


‘It has sent a long line of good scholars to Harvard, 
sir,’ said Gustafson. 
‘How much does it cost, anyway?” said the other, 
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pretty persistently. “Not for the best accommodations, 
but for average comfort ?” 

“T know fellows who have everything they need for 
about four hundred.” 

“ Well, do you—no offense, please—get on forthat? I 
see you’re an athlete, and I hear athletics cost in these 
schools.” 

A queer smile came upon Gustafson’s lips. ‘“ My 
athletics help.” 

The other looked interested and decidedly curious. 

“ Four hundred, sir, means a room at two dollars and a 
half a week, and meals at four dollars more, we will say. 
Tuition is high here; books are cheap, though. The 
gymnasium’s worth coming here for, but it takes money. | 
What I mean to say is, that my friends are comfortable 
on about four hundred a year.” 

The door-bell rang at this juncture, and the waitress 
ushered in some ladies; so Gustafson took his hat and 
excused himself, first finding a newspaper for this inquisi- 
tive friend of the Doctor’s, and leaving him established 
cozily. 


In the great gymnasium the A. A. was giving the hop 
which closed tournament day. Everybody looked up ex- 
pectantly from the dainty dancing orders when the inter- 
mission arrived, for Tracy and Reed were to be presented 
with a tankard and a medal respectively. : 

“Here’s something for you, Mr. Gustafson,’ said a 
sweet-faced woman at his elbow, and Mrs. Dr. Avery 
herself handed the subdued youth an envelope. Gustaf- 
son was not in the least sorry for what he had done, but 
still human nature prevents too keen pleasure in seeing 
your rivals decorated. 

Gustafson went downstairs, and, stationing himself 
under a solitary gas-jet, unfolded a long letter. The 
writing was remarkably firm, and his eyes traveled across 
the pages with the speed of light. 

My Young Friend: 

After a talk with Dr. Avery about your possibilities, I have 
decided to offer you assistance. I know your affairs now. I 
am aware you get on with far less than four hundred. 

The Doctor tells me you look forward to college, but that the 
path must develop if you are to have the higher education. 1! 
will develop this for you; and I may as well tell you I should 
enjoy doing this partly because you are a manly fellow, and 
partly because of another boy whom you remind me of, and all 
whose share of the world now is that his grave is green. 

If you desire to go into this agreement with me, our friend 
Dr. Avery will forward your tuition and other school bills to 
Ludlow & Ludlow, Street, Boston. You may look up those 
quarters you described as “comfortable.” Possibly you wil! 
consider this letter sentiment; you may even suspect a practical 
joke. Dr. Avery is my surety about my willingness to make 
good my offer. As to the other view, there is only this to be 
said: I do not go the length of Henry Bergh in all respects, but 
I believe in mercy to animals. So did your rivals and all the 
assembled crowd at the ropes, undoubtedly ; but of them all you 
were the only one ready to risk and lose in order to be merciful. 
I suspect it caused you a pang, but you made-fourself do it. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD b. LuDLOw. 


Gustafson stared. He knew the name very well. Dur- 
ing an Easter vacation he had done porter’s work in the 
establishment of which this man was the senior partner. 

As he folded the letter, feeling dazed and as if this 
must be all part of a play, the Doctor came down stairs, 
and advanced with a significant look at the envelope in 
the boy’s hand. 

“It is dona fide,” said the Doctor, tersely. ‘“ Be sen- 
sible!” for Gustafson, paler than usual and a good deal 
moved, looked doubtful. ‘“‘ Mr. Ludlow is a childless, am- 
bitious man; if you do well you will give him as much as 
he will you. Crises will come to you, Gustafson, that part 
your ljfe mm two almost, and this is one such. You'd best 
take his offer.” 

“T will, and be thankful, sir,” said Gustafson, slowly, 
taking the Doctor’s proffered hand in his large grasp, with 
a strong rush of affection for him. | 

As the tournament was over, the better fare of the 
training-table which Gustafson had enjoyed for some 
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weeks was no longer available, and the bread and cheese 
supper, which was what he could afford, had poorly satis- 
fied his strong, muscular body. But little he minded this 
discomfort as he climbed to his tiny room under the eaves 
of Abbott Hall—the room which, after all, had its attrac- 
tions. It had seen his struggles to stand high and to live 
meantime, and he loved its homely surfaces as a Crusader 
prized his sword for the notches on the blade. 

“You’ve got another year,” observed the crony an hour 
later, when the letter had been duly examined and con- 
sidered seriously. “I'll see that there is no dog around 
next time! You'll beat Tracy yet!” 

“Oh, don’t speak ill of the dog. He’s my mascot!” said 
Gustafson. And the Skye, perceiving he was spoken of, 
leaped down from the bed, wagging his stumpy tail ex- 


pressively. 
Picked Up 


The value of asking questions about things you do not un- 
derstand was never more clearly proven than by an old lady 
visiting New York. She was deeply interested in the opening 
to the cable conduit in the Broadway surface road, because she 
decided it was the slot in which passengers dropped their fare 
before getting on the car. This was found out in a letter she 
sent to her home, in which she wrote, in describing the road: 
“ And right between the tracks there is one long slot from the 
Battery to Central Park, for the passengers to drop their nickels 
in before they step on the car.” 


Now that the concert, opera, and theater season has opened, 
the annual series of jokes and rebukes on women’s hats is in 
order. No wonder that so much is said, for it is rather hard to 
pay for a seat and have half the stage hidden by a pert, inar- 
tistic feather or stiff loops of ribbon. This season it is particu- 
larly annoying, for the hats are as flat as pancakes, and the ob- 
struction is trimming that permits of tantalizing glimpses. To 
dodge a bunch of feathers all the evening, with the knowledge 
that you are discommoding all the people behind you, does not 
add to one’s pleasure. 


“It is always to be remembered that the object of study is, 
or ought to be, not acquisition only, but the invigorating of the 
powers of mind by which alone acquisition can be utilized.” 


“ So far as we put the spirit that we may breathe in from Him 
into the humblest details of our work or our recreation, we make 
it truly, nay, in our measure, divinely, beautiful.” 


In Paris is a pearl necklace, designed by the Czar for his wife, 
that is almost invaluable; he has been twenty years collecting 
the pearls that compose the necklace. 


The most delicious wafer to serve with cheese is a thin water- 
cracker slightly salted, which is sold at forty cents a box. 


“ A great part of the temptations to which we are exposed, 
especially in early life, come through human influence.” 


“You will do good, less by what you say or do, or even give, 
than by what you are.” 


“Weak minds, like weak bodies, are the cause of a very large 
amount of moral evil.” 


From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

“M. F. H.,” in Home Department, wishes to know about 
washing with kerosene. The following method has been used 
here for years: Put clothes in clear cold water over night; put 
in clothes-basket first thing in the morning to drain, while water 
is heating; put all the soap, either soft or hard, used for wash- 
ing into a pail with two or three spoons of kerosene. Pour over 
it the tea-kettle of boiling water ; pour this over the clothes ; add 
water enough from reservoir to cover them. Go about other 
morning work till cool enough to give a general rubbing on wash- 
board. When wrung out, pour over boiling or very hot water to 
cover again. When cool enough to handle, wring them into 
clear water blued a little. Persons not very strong, who have 


such work to do, should try this. Others will turn up their noses, 
thinking the hardest way must be the best, especially because 
it’s the old way. M. B 


A Family Paper 


Sunday Afternoon 


Christ a‘ Saviour’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all peop’. ao 

For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord.—Luke ii., 10, 11. 

This word Saviour gives us the keynote of our text. 
We celebrate, this Christmas season, not merely the birth 
of a great man, greatest of great men; the birth of a great 
teacher, most inspiring of all inspiring teachers ; the birth 
of a great hero, giving to life a new inspiration and a new 
significance: we celebrate the advent of a Saviour. 

There is a great cause for gratitude because of the great 
teachers that have been in the world. Who can tell how 
much we owe to Plato, to Aristotle, to Hegel, to Kant !— 
mere names to most of us, yet these have been the teachers 
of the teachers, and the eloquence and learning and 
wisdom and philosophy that have drifted down from pulpits, 
lecture platforms, books, newspapers—aye, and from 
novels—have come in their origin from these and other 
great teachers. Surely a great teacher who turns a page 
in life’s book and gives a new revelation and new wisdom 
is a great gift to be thankful for. And surely, whatever 
our thought of Jesus may be, we can all of us see that he 
is the greatest of great teachers. If the world owes any- 
thing to the long line of preachers from Paul down to the 
present time who have instructed from pulpits, giving in- 
spiration, life, hope, uplift to men; if it owes anything to 
its great apostolic preachers and apostles through the ages 
of Christendom, it owes it all to Christ. For they all gladly 
bow the knee to him, and all gladly confess that whatever 
wisdom they have, whatever influence, whatever largeness 
of thought they have gained, they have derived from his 
lips, his life, his inspiration. 

The world owes a great debt to the great philanthropists. 
But all that is owed to Florence Nightingale, to John 
Howard, to Mr. Peabody, all is owed to Christ. For the 
great benefactors of humanity, for the most part, acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to Christ; while they who do not, 
still get their new thought of life, their new thought of 
beneficence, from the One who, though rich, for our sakes 
became poor. Philanthropy took a new birth, as wisdom 
took a new birth, in the birth of Christ. 

And how much we owe to our great heroes! But these 
great heroes owe to the Hero of heroes the inspiration of 
new life. For He who gave men a new thought of wisdom 
when He taught them that wisdom is spiritual, and He who 
gave them a new thought of possession when He gave them 
the thought that possession was an opportunity, gave them 
a new thought of life when He gave them the thought that 
life was service. 

But, more than all we owe to Christ as the uplifter and 
inspirer of teachers, or as benefactor and inspirer of bene- 
factors, or as a hero and an inspirer of heroes—we owe 
to him by reason of this, that he is the Saviour. 

If we follow out the life of Christ, we shall see that sal- 
vation is the climax and culmination of that life, its pur- 
pose, its inspiration, its achievement. John the Baptist 
has been preaching, telling the people that they are sinners, 
and they have asked him, What shall we do? And he 
has said, Let him that has two coats give to him that has 
none ; and let the soldier do no violence, and be content 
with his wages. Then Christ comes, and the character of 
John’s preaching changes. He tells them what they are 
to receive,-_points to Christ and says, Behold the Lamb of 
God that is taking away the sins of the world! Itis anew 
message from the lips of an old prophet. He gets a new 
inspiration when the vision of Christ comes athwart his 
horizon. Christ goes out into the world. He heals the 
sick, he feeds the hungry, he comforts the afflicted. But 
in all healing and helping this one message he repeats, in 
different forms, over and over again: Thy sins be forgiven 


1 Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, December 27, 1891. Reported 
for ‘lhe Christian Union by Robert Van Iderstine, and revised by the author. 
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thee. They let down a paralytic through the roof of a 
house before him, and this is his message: ‘ Thy sins be 
fergiven thee.” A woman of the town kneels before him 
and washes his feet with her tears and wipes them with the 
hairs of her head, and this is his message: “Go in peace, 
and sin no more.” They nail him to the cross, and his 
prayer breathes the same message: “ Father, forgive 
them.” There hangs by the side of him a brigand who 
has gone through sins of murder and robbery. He looks 
upon him with compassion, and says: ‘‘ This day thou shalt 
be with me in Paradise.” This is the Lamb of God 
who takes away the sins of the world. This is more than 
healing the sick, more than feeding the hungry, more than 
clothing the naked, more than educating the ignorant; 
this is taking off the great burden under which humanity 
has been crushed and almost, as it were, ground to powder. 

He was aman of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
What made him a man of sorrows? What made him 
acquainted with grief? Was it his poverty or his hun- 
ger? Was it that he did not live in a palace? Oh, 
who can think that this was the iron that entered into 
his soul? that this was the poison that burned in his 
veins? Who can think that he cared for wealth on the 
one side, or poverty on the other? Never once did an 
expression of regretfulness come from his lips because 
of these externalities. He that said, Be not troubled for 
raiment—was he troubled for raiment? He that told his 
disciples not to worry themselves about their food—was 
he troubled about his food? No! no! It was not pov- 
erty that made him a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. And it certainly was not his own sin. There 
have been many good men who have cried out in the an- 
guish of their souls because they were pressed to the earth 
by the sense of their own guilt. Moses had done so. 
David had done so. Paul did so. But Christ, never! 
never! No expression of sorrow was ever wrung from his 
heart because of his own sin. He was a man of sorrow 
because he bore other sorrows. He was acquainted with 
grief because he was acquainted with the world’s grief. 
And the sorrow of sorrows and the grief of griefs is re- 
morse for sin. 

A great many of you revolt at the phrases “ghe blood 
of the Lamb ” and “saved by the blood of the Lamb,” and 
I do not wonder. Dr. Raymond told us here the other 
night that there was a clear distinction between an image 
and a symbol. “The blood of the Lamb ;” make an im- 
age of it and it is revolting; but it is not an image, it is a 
symbol. You are not to conceive of a great fountain of 
blood into which a man is plunged, and out of which he 
comes cleansed. ‘This is not only revolting, it is inconsist- 
ent. But blood is the symbol of life. And we are saved 
by the very life of Christ poured out for us. Not merely 
by what he did, not merely by what he said, but most of 
all by what he suffered: not this outward suffering, not 
the suffering of the flesh, not by the blood that trickled 
from the thorn-crowned brow, not by the blood and water 
that poured from his side after he was dead; but by this, 
that pain and anguish entered into him because he was 
pouring out his life for other men, and pouring out his life 
into other men. 

And if we go still further and ask, What is it that this 
life has done for us ?—not this teaching through instruction, 
not this heroism through example; but what is it that 
Christ has done for us by his suffering ?—I think we shall 
see that he has lifted off from the world the great burden 
of the past. I wonder if there is any one here this Sab- 
bath morning who has not sometimes looked back upon 
the past and wished he could get rid of it, or of a page or 
line, a word or act! The first word that Christ brings to 
us is that we can. It is repeated over and over again in 
the prophets. Your sins are like a great cloud, and the 
sun shines on them and blots them out, and they cease 
to be. Your sins are like a great burden ; you -roll them 
up, put a stone to them, and throw the bundle into the sea, 
and see itno more. The page which you have written is 
all erased, and you have a clean page and begin to write 
Over again. Your sins are like the pre-existent state out 
of which you came. You are born again, and when you 
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are born again you do not know what the past is. These 
are some of the tropes and metaphors which this Sabbath 
morning ought to bring to us. If we are carrying any past, 
if we are trailing it around with us, as the captive trails the 
chain and ball, we can get rid of it, and we ought to get 
rid of it. 
How is it that the punishment of the sinner falls on an 
innocent person? That is a theological question which I 
am not going to try to answer this morning. I simply 
want to state the one great fact. I look out into the street 
and see the cars running at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
How is it that that wire, and through it the electricity, 
moves these cars? I do not know, but I see the car going, 
and I believe that the car is going. A doctor comes to 
me when I have the malaria and prescribes quinine, and I 
say, How is it that quinine will cure me? If he is not 
a wise doctor, he will tell me; if he is a wise doctor, he 
will say, I do not know; nobody knows. Only we know 


@that, in point of fact, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 


quinine will cure malaria. I believe the fact, though I do 
not understand the philosophy of it. I look out on life. 
I see that, in point of fact, Another has suffered for men, 
borne their sin for them, carried their burden for them; 
and the burden is lifted off. It is a true picture that 
Bunyan gives when the burden which the Pilgrim had 
been carrying on his shoulders all the time before, rolled 
of its own accord off his shoulders and was seen no more, 
while he rose and went on his way. Up to the first cen- 
tury the world had been standing with its face toward the 
past. It had been worshiping the past. It had been 
getting its ideas from the past. It had been burdened 
with the sins of the past. It had been going to priest and 
to prophet and to sacrifice and to ritual to escape from the 
past ; and Christ came and took the whole human race 
and turned its face right around, so that the face was 
turned toward the future. 

And then, in the second place, he has taken away the 
fear of the future. It is not well to scoff at the old pic- 
tures of eternal torment. It is not well for us to make 
sheol and hell a joke. It is not a joke. Underneath all 
these terrible pictures there is a terrible reality. Sin is 
an awful thing, and the consequence of sin is an awful 
thing. And if, in a primitive and barbaric age, men with 
primitive and barbaric imaginations did not know any 
better than to represent this in forms which we term bar- 
baric, that certainly was their fault; but we shall not 
escape their fault by thinking that sin is a little thing and 
entails no bad consequences. You can go this morning 
into the cell of a jail and you can see a man who, only a 
month ago, was in society, was courted and féted, who 
had all the happiness which wealth can bring; you can 
see him with the worm gnawing at the very heart of him, 
and himself grown prematurely old, the furrows already in 
his cheeks, the heart of him sinking, sinking, he looking 
into the future with a great fear and a great dread, and 
with hell inside of him. Oh! my friends, it is a great, 
great gift, this gift that Christ gives when he plucks that 
worm out of the heart and when he takes away that fear 
and says to you, Do not dread the past, nor the future. 
I will take care of them both for you; you may take care 
of the present. He says to me, Lyman Abbott, can you 
repair the past? No,I cannot. Can you do anything 
about it? No, I cannot do anything about it. Can you 
take back that snappish word, that unkind act? No, I 
cannot take them back. Then leave the pastalone. Can 
you provide for the future? No. Can you meet its 
exigencies? No. Then leave the future alone. Now, 
can you do your dutyto-day? Yes, Lord, I can. Very 
well, I will enter into partnership with you; I will take 
care of your past and I will take care of your future, if 
you do your duty to-day. It is a great, great message, this 
angel message, if one only really believes it. I can leave 
the past alone, because God will take care of it; and I 
can leave the future alone, because God will take care of 
that. All I have to do is this day’s duty, this hour’s duty, 
this moment’s duty. 

And this great gift of a salvation out of the past and 
out of the future is a salvation out of death into life. It 
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is only two different ways of saying the same thing. 
When a seed is put into the ground, what is going to save 
it from death? The taking it out of the ground? No. 
The putting life into it, so that out of the seed shall come 
life and blossom and fruit. Nothing else can save it from 
death. When a soldier is sick in the hospital, what is sal- 
vation to him? He hears the sound of the trumpet, and 
longs to answer ; he hears the rattle of the musketry, and 
wants to be at the front ; and there is only one thing that 
is a true salvation to such a soldier; it is the kind of 
health that gets him off the sick-bed and on the field of 
battle. Christ’s salvation is salvation out of the evil into 
the good, out of the darkness into the light, out of the 
selfishness into the unselfishness. The angel’s message 
is the summons to a great, great life—a life with God 
and for God. 

And this message is to all people. Oh, how we limit it! 
The Jews said, There is a Gospel—to the Jews. And 
when the Gospel went out beyond the Jews, the Roman 
Catholic Church said, There is a Gospel—to the bap- 
tized. And they collected them together by the thousand 
in India, and sprinkled water on them, so as to give them 
a chance to be saved. And the Jesuit missionaries in 
North America contrived to baptize the sick and the dying 
by cunning device because they could not be saved with- 
out baptism. Calvin, who has been condemned for his 
doctrine of election, by it broadened out the Church idea 
of salvation. When men said only Jews can be saved, 
when men said only the baptized can be saved, Calvin 
said, any one can be saved. It is for those who have 
been baptized, and for those who have not been baptized ; 
it is for those who are Jews, and for those who are Gentiles ; 
it is for those who are old enough to accept the Gospel, 
and it is for the little children not old enough to accept the 
Gospel. God can save any one he will. ‘That is the doc- 
trine of election. And then there comes along the still 
wider conception that this Gospel is for all people who 
have heard it, but not for those who have not heard it. 
They must hear it, either in this life or another life. But 
they must have heard it. And now we are growing to a 
broader view than this. It is not for the Jew only, but 
for the Gentile; not for the baptized only, but also for the 
unbaptized ; not for the elect only, but for the non-elect, 
if there could be any non-elect; not only for those who 
have heard it, but for those who have not heard it. This 
is the message of glad tidings and joy which shall be for 
all people. It is from the whole of humanity that Christ 
is lifting the sin of the past. 

And as it is for all classes, so it is for every kind and 
every individual in all classes. It is for every kind of 
sinner. I think with many of us our sense of compassion 
goes about as far as our experience of sin. We are all of 
us ready to believe that God will forgive sins—that is, our 
sins—but we are loth to believe that he will forgive other 
sins. We have a great deal of compassion for the same 
kindof sins that we have committed, but our compassion 
does not ordinarily go further. This plummet-line of 
God’s mercy goes down to the bottom of the deepest 
abyss man ever fell into. It is salvation for all men, and 
it is salvation adequate for every kind of sinner. It laid 
hold of Moses, the murderer, and it made a statesman of 
him. It laid hold of David, the adulterer, and it made a 
song-singer of him. It laid hold of Paul, the Pharisee, 
and made a missionary of him. It laid hold of John B. 
Gough, the drunkard, and lifted him out of the gutter and 
made the very smell of the gutter a help to him in his 
missionary work. ‘There is no man that this plummet-line 
of God’s mercy does not reach. Our lines are very short 
and very little, but God’s line goes right down to the bot- 
tom. 

My friends, I sometimes think that the congregation to 
which I preach every Sunday morning cannot know what 
salvation means. We have drifted into paths of virtue 
and goodness ; we have grown up in the atmosphere of 
piety. We could not have gone very wrong if we had tried. 
It would have been almost impossible. But look out upon 
life; see what men have done in ways of sin and death, 
of great shame and great dishonor. Oh! what must salva- 
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tion mean to such a man if he really believes in it, if he 
really believes that there is a power which will wash away 
the stain of blood and of licentiousness and of greed, 
and then will take away the fear and foreboding and 
anxiety for the future, and then will bring a new life 
and a new hope and a new inspiration into the pres- 
ent, and then will say to him, You ‘can because your 
Saviour can; I am your God and I am your friend! 
What must Christmas and the Christmas message mean 
to such aman! We do not know what liberty means 
if we have never been in chains. We do not know 
what education means if we have never been lifted 
out of a great ignorance. We hardly know what redemp- 
tion means, because redemption has come sifted down to 
us from father, grandfather, great-grandfather, through a 
long inheritance. How could we know what summer is if 
we had not known the winter? You remember the Liberty 
Bell that stands in Independence Hall. Cracked and 
broken it is; and on it is engraved the motto, “ Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land and unto all the ir habitants 
thereof.” And when the Declaration of Independence was 
finally signed, that bell rang out its chimes; and imagi- 
nation can conceive of that message ringing out over all 
the land, “ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land and 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” It rang for a time, but 
it could not stand forever, and by and by it cracked and 
now stands as a curiosity. This morning the Christmas 
chimes rang out a better message. They rang out, “ Pro- 
claim salvation throughout all the land and unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” And these Christmas chimes go 
thoughout all the lands. They envelop the globe with the 
angels’.song. And the bells that ring them never, never 
will cease to ring, never, never will grow faint, never, never 
will lose their sweet music. 


A 
An Ancient Temperance Lesson’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


This prophecy is addressed to Judah, at about the time 
of the incursion of Assyria upon the northern kingdom 
and the deportation of the people therefrom, the final 
destruction of the Ten Tribes and their obliteration as a 
nation from the face of the earth. The gathering of the 
storm was either unperceived by the people, or else they 
attempted to drown their fears in drunkenness. They 
‘‘ gave themselves up more and more to self-indulgence 
and luxury; lay upon beds of ivory; drank wine from 
bowls ; feasted to the sound of the viol, and even invented 
fresh instruments of music (Amos vi., 4, 5). At the same 
time they persisted in regarding themselves as secure 
(Amos vi., 13).”? This prophecy is supposed to have 
preceded by a few years the overthrow of Israel, and to 
have been fullfilled in that overthrow. 

The prophet begins with denouncing the kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes and foretelling the destruction which shall 
come upon it (verses 1-4). He then proceeds to describe 
the prosperity which shall attend temporarily the rest of 
the nation (verses 5, 6)—a prophecy fulfilled, under good 
King Hezekiah, in the experience of Judah, the southern 
kingdom ; and then to depict the deterioration and degra- 
dation which shall come upon them through strong drink 
(verses 7,8). He then dramatically represents the re- 
sponses of the drinking prophets, priests, and people 
(verse 9): 

Whom is he going to teach knowledge ? 

Upon whom is he trying to force his message ? 

Are we but just weaned from the milk, 

Are we but just taken from the breasts, 

That he repeats to us precept upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept, 

Line raed line, line upon line, 

A little here, a little there ? 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 17, 1892.—Isaiah xxviii. 
I-I 
quoted in Peloubet’s Select Notes.”’ 
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To this scoffing the prophet replies ; 
You will not hear me now, 
But with the lips of barbarians and in another tongue 
God will speak to this people. 
Once he said to them, Here is rest, 
Rest for the weary, 
Here is tranquillity ; 
But they were unwilling to hear. 
Therefore verily the word of Jehovah shall be to them 
Precept by precept, precept by precept, 
Rule by rule, rule by rule, 
A little here, a little there, 
As you continue to fall backwards and are broken ; 
As you are snared and taken. 


The whole lesson illustrates the moral and intellectual 
dullness of vision and deadness of heart which self-indul- 
gent living, even without culminating in drunkenness, 
always produces. It recalls again the picture of Belshaz- 
zar drinking) with his nobles and reveling in the court 
while the hosts_of Cyrus close round the doomed city. It 
recalls the drunkenness and reveling which characterized 
the city of Rome in the days of its decadence, and when 
its fall was near at hand. It recalls the astonishing ex- 
travagances and vice of the Bourbon court which just pre- 
ceded the French Revolution—that strange epoch in which 
the noise of reyeling and the cursings and shouts of a 
rising mob mingled in a horrible and diabolical music, 
which, so far as I know, no musical composer has ventured 
to illustrate, a dramatic theme which would tax the genius 
of a Wagner to interpret. 

No class and no condition are exempt from the dangers 
of strong drink. It takes hold upon the best and the 
highest. ‘The priest and the prophet err through strong 
drink, and are overpowered with wine.” ‘The higher the 
office, the greater the degradation and the fall. 


It is not the least sin of this moral degradation that the 
drunkard scoffs at instruction. It becomes a jest to him. 
His pride seems proportionate to his degradation; his 
self-conceit is in the ratio in which his self-humiliation 
should be. ‘“ Are we school-children,” cry the drunken 
priests and prophets of Judah, “that he treats us with his 
endless platitudes and repetitions, precept upon precept, 
line upon line?” So did these bibulous prophets, priests, 
and politicians mock Isaiah’s messages of judgment, wag- 
ging their heads in mimicry of his earnest tone. We must 
conceive the abrupt character of the short, reiterated, and 
almost childish words as spoken in mimicry, with a mock- 
ing motion of the head and in a childish tone.’ 


The features of drunkenness are the same in all ages. 
There is the same giving one’s self up to animalism, the 
same filth and uncleanness, the same intellectual insensi- 
bility to gathering dangers, the same scoffing at instruc- 
tion; and the same final judgment, the same falling back- 
wards, the same being snared and taken. 


% 


Is it not a wonderful thing that God should care to have us 
with himself forever? To express his desire and effect his 
purpose he has given the Son of his love—the best thing in 
heaven—for us, the worst things on earth. Nor is love alone 
displayed in this. His righteousness is manifested in putting 
us along with Christ in glory. Really, the righteousness of God 
is this. What is due to Christ? His due, clearly, is to have 
with him those for whom he suffered, bled, and died.—7zhe 
Messenger of Peace. 


4 Clothed with patience and sympathy, Jesus Christ presents 
himself to us. He went about doing good. He wept. He 
sorrowed. He walked with the poor and the needy.” 


Do not waste life in framing theories of the beautiful, but 
come, as did Nathanael, into the presence of Christ.—JH. P. Zid- 
don. 


' George Adam Smith on Isaiah, page 156, and Ewald quoted therein. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 


The Foolishness of I mperance 


For the week sosianing anuary 4 1892. 
(Isa. xxviii., 17; 1 Cor. vi., Jo. 


This sin, when it is full grown, is odious enough to repel 
even the unwary, but the lures which Satan holds before 
his victims are attractive and contain no hint that they 
lead inevitably towards that which repels to-day. He dis- 
guises his temptations now as He whispers to the - 
young man that total abstinencé will infringe upon his lib- 
erty. He should be perfectly free; of course he need not 
drink to excess, but he must be free to do as he sees best. 
And so the young man yields, and the first link is forged 
of a chain that will bind him to a slavery from which only 
the grace of God can free him. What a contrast, this, to 
St. Paul’s freedom—* All things are lawful for me, but I 
will not be brought under the power of any !”’ 

To another he says that a little will not harm him—just 
enough for him not to appear “odd” in society. A little 
is the beginning of the end, and “at the last ” the sting is 
felt. He appeals to the ambition of another who wants to 
be manly. He tells him that he must do as others do, for 
the cigar and wine-glass are means to thisend. Yetit was 
not for king or prophet to drink wine in Israel, “ lest they 
forget the law and pervert judgment.” Neither for the 
priest when he ministered before the Lord. “ Know ye not 
that ye areatemple of God?” What higher ambition than 
to keep this temple undefiled and fit for His indwelling? 

To others he holds out the promise of companionship 
and a good time, and this means a great deal to young 
men away from home and friends, strangers in a strange 
city. To those confined in close shops or to hard manual 
labor, he speaks of the comfort, refreshment, and forgetful- 
ness to be found in the glass of liquor. 

Such are a few of the many devices by which Satan 
covers up the foolishness of intemperance. Through the 
teaching of scientific temperance in our public schools the 
rising generation will dou oubtless - have a clearer knowledge 
of the physiological effécts of intemperance, but there is 
much work for us to do now as Christians to offset Satan’s 
work, not in the line of word-argument so much as by such 
a lifting up of Christ, and by Christly living, that, once 
having seen the true, the false will not attract. 

In our prayer-meetings we should hold up Christ always 
as our divine helper, but also as the noblest, manliest man 
that ever lived; perhaps more often this way than as the 
meek and lowly One, for the sake of the young men who 
are looking longingly toward the highest and best, but 
who are so liable to-be misled by false lights. There is 
much to be done in the line of practical work. The 
printed invitation to church, Sunday-school, and Christian 
Endeavor Society, sent to a young man as soon as he 
comes into the city, followed by a hearty personal invi- 
tation and a cordial welcome into the social life of a 
church, will give the lie to Satan’s promise of good com- 
panionship. 

We must fight not only against the use of intoxicating 
liquors, but against those things which lead to it—the 
use of tobacco and narcotics, and evil companions. We 
must see that we ourselves are “ temperate in a// things.” 
While doing all we can to prevent the evil, we must shield 
the tempted and raise the fallen, considering ourselves 
lest we also be tempted. For this work we need to be 
“filled with the Spirit ;” to be so under His control that 
a holy enthusiasm shall lift us out of ourselves as we serve 
others. 

References: Lev. x., 8-11; Num. vi., 1-4; Judges xiii., 
13, 14; Prov. xxxi., 4,5; Eze. xliv., 21; Hab. ii., 9-14; 
v., 8—viil., r3, 19, 20—xxiv., 48-5 1—xxvi., 41 ; Luke 

a 15—xxi., 34,35; Rom. xiv., 21; 1 Cor.iii., 16—vi., 12, 
Ig, 20—IiX., 23-27—xX., 12, 13; Gal. V., 19- 24—Vl., 1; 
Eph. v., 18—vi., 11, 12, 16; James l., 12-15; 1 Pet. Vu 
8,9; 2 Pet. i, 4-8—il., 

Daily Readings: (1) Prov. xxiii, 1-35; (2) Dan. i, 

I-21; (3) Jer. xxxv., 1-19 ; (4) Isa. 11-25; (5) 
12- 17; (6) 1 Cor. viii, 9-13; (7) Isa. xxviii, 7 ; 
Cor. vi., 10. 
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Books and Authors 


Two Books for Preachers ' 


No public speaker has such ample stores of literature 
prepared especially for his instruction as has the preacher. 
Homiletics, or the art of preachifg, has been taught ever 
since the first theological school was founded, and books upon 
the art of preaching are more numerous than those upon 
any other department of oratory. If the preachers are not 
all eloquent, it is not for want of information telling them 
“how to do it.” In two respects the preacher differs 
from every other orator. He addresses, or should address, 
the spiritual nature in man, while other orators mostly 
ignore man’s spiritual nature altogether, or recognize it 
only incidentally, timidly, or for special oratorical effect. 
It is true that the lawyer and the stump speaker do some- 
times address the conscience, but rarely faith or spiritual 
hope. Rarely do they recognize that men are children 
of God and possess an immortal destiny. But the preacher 
is never truly fulfilling his function unless he does implic- 
itly, if not explicitly, recognize the truth that those whom 
he is addressing are God’s children, and have immortal 
natures. The preacher, moreover, has a text-book, which 
it is his business to expound, from which he draws his 
principles, and largely their specific applications, and, in 
considerable measure, the incidents and figures which 
illustrate these principles. Both these principles are 
recognized in the two volumes before us. Dr. Stalker’s 
book is mainly an exposition of the Prophets and the 
Apostles as preachers, or rather of Isaiah and of Paul. 
Occasionally Dr. Stalker furnishes an epigram which 
indicates either rare skill in phrasing or remarkable insight ; 
such as, “Christ was the discoverer of the individual,” 
or “ Success comes to the man who has a programme ;” 
but for the most part his book impresses the reader as the 
product rather of the faithful and conscientious student who 
has brought together the result of wide reading, than as 
the product of an original thinker who gives, in creative 
forms, the result of much meditation. His analyses are 
little more than convenient pigeon-holes for the classifica- 
tion of his facts; and his book does not bring out from 
the example of either Isaiah or Paul much, if anything, 
which any intelligent and reverent student would not as 
readily find therein, without a guide. 

We do not know much more about Paul from reading that 
he had a supremely ethical nature, great intellectual gifts, 
and a great heart; nor much more about the call of 
Isaiah from reading that it was at a particular day, in the 
Temple, and included a vision of God, a vision of sin, and 
a vision of grace. The notable fact about the call of Isaiah 
was that he did not find the impulse and message in his 
own self-conscious power ; on the contrary, he felt himself a 
man of unclean lips. Nor did he find the inspiration and 
impulse in the people whom he addressed, as an orator 
often does, when he voices and reflects the noblest and 
best impulses of his auditors ; for he dwelt “ in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips.” He found his message and his 
inspiration in the burning coal which touched his lips from 
off the altar of the Lord. And is not this always true of 
the greatest preachers? Is it not always true that self- 
conscious weakness and a perception of the uncleanness 
and weakness of humanity prepare the way for the indwell- 
ing of the spirit of righteousness, in whose presence alone 
is power? Mr. Stalker|might surely have traced the paral- 
lel in these respects between Paul and Isaiah, and pressed 
the spiritual lesson home upon the young men before him. 
For Paul also was no great preacher even of Mosaism 
while he counted himself to have kept the whole law and 
had confidence in the flesh. His power came when, as 
the result of the vision of the Son of God, he became 
abased, self-emptied, unworthy to be called an apostle, 
and yet filled with a power not his own and charged with 


t The Preacher and His Models. The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1891. By 
the Rev. James Stalker, D.D. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
Pastor Pastorum ; or, the Schooling of the Apostles by Our Lord. By Henry 
tatnam, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. James Pott & Co., New 
ork. 
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a message which was neither born of his own thinking nor 
conveyed to him from the audiences which he addressed. 

“ Pastor Pastorum” is, in its introductory chapter, a 
very promising book, but the promise is not fulfilled in 
the subsequent pages. This introductory chapter is full 
of suggestive hints respecting the characteristics of 
Christ’s teaching—his respect for the individuality of his 
disciples ; his refusal to stunt and dwarf that individuality 
by dogmas of his own; his choice Sy ogee men 
to be witnesses of the great histori¢ fact of the resurrec- 
tion, on which Christianity was to be built; the expansive- 
ness of his teaching; the spiritual life of it; the absence 
of ritual, of ecclesiastical laws, and of verbal exactitude ; 
the significance of the Temptation in its bearing upon the 
methods and work of the Church of the future. But when 
our author gets into the body of his work, he seems to us 
to have not thoroughly thought his theme out; to have 
written too rapidly, to repeat himself at times needlessly. 
His book is, in the main, a life of Christ, regarded as a 
teacher of his Apostles; a life of Christ written for the 
purpose of educing the principles which Christ imparted 
to his Apostles and through them to their successors—the 
Christian ministry—in all ages. Perhaps Mr. Latham’s 
apparent repetitions may be a necessary incident of the 
method he has chosen. In that case we cannot but think 
a topical method would have been better than the chrono- 
logical one which he has pursued. The book is suggest- 
ive, and will be helpful; it disappoints chiefly because it 
suBaES to the mind of the reader the better book which 
one s that the author had ability to write. 


Three Books on Railroads 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of this city, have pub- 
lished three additional volumes upon the railway problem 
in their “ Questions of the Day” series. The first of 
these is entitled “ Monopolies of the People,” and is by 
Charles W. Baker. It begins with a review of the various 
trusts which have been organized in manufacturing and 
mining industries, but its chief suggestions relate to the 
method by which the public may prevent exorbitant rates 
and unjust discriminations on the part of the railroads. 
Inasmuch as the capital invested in railroads is nearly three 
times as great as in all manufacturing industries combined, 
this is certainly the problem of problems in relation to 
monopolies. In considering the question of monopolies 
the solution suggested by Mr. Baker is, that the public 
should own the road-beds, but leave to private competi- 
tion the conducting of transportation. The city of Phila- 
delphia, by owning the gas mains throughout the city, is 
able to get gas manufactured for it by private companies at 
less than forty cents a thousand feet. This is a really 
competitive rate. In like manner Mr. Baker believes that 
if the public owned the road-beds of our railways it could 
award the contract of conducting transportation to any 
one of a number of rival companies at nearly competitive 
rates, and it would then be free from the extortion which 
so frequently exists where the rates charged are so high 
as to yield twenty per cent. upon the cost of the roads. 

The next volume in the series is by W. D. Dabney, 
formerly the Chairman of the Committee on Railways of 
the Legislature of Virginia, and is entitled “The Public 
Regulation of Railways.” This book presents clearly the 
legal aspects of the railway problem as shown by the de- 
cisions of the courts upen the questions brought before 
them. Though not unfriendly to the railways, Mr. Dab- 
ney has no word to say in defense of the decision of Judge 
Brewer (since raised to the Supreme Bench) that, though 
railway rates can be reduced to the point where they will 
leave only an insignificant dividend to the stockholders, 
they cannot be reduced beyond the point where the inter- 
est upon the bonds may be paid in full. This decision, Mr. 
Dabney rightly holds, has no underlying principle of justice. 
Where a railway has been honestly built for a hundred mill- 
ions, and bonded for only fifty millions, there is absolutely 
no justice in reducing rates so as to cut off remunerative div- 
idends from the stockholders who advanced the remaining 
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fifty millions. But where a road has been built for one hun- 
dred millions and been dishonestly bonded for three hundred 
millions, there is absolutely no justice in compelling the 
public to go on paying indefinitely the dividends on two 
hundred millions which was never invested. One of the 
most interesting portions of Mr. Dabney’s book is his dis- 
cussion of discrimination, which presents the testimony of 
various railway authorities, such as Charles Francis Adams 
and Albert Fink, regarding it. Though Mr. Dabney ac- 
cepts the principle that equality of rights to every member 
of the community should be paramount to the profits of the 
carrier, he nevertheless seems to sanction such discrimina- 
tion between places as is involved in charging some vil- 
lages more and others less than the real cost of the service 
rendered. So also does he justify the charging of higher 
rates, proportionately, for shipping some goods than others. 
Upon neither of these points is his argument a convincing 
one. How it can be profitable to the public that goods 
should be transierred where their increased value does not 
really pay the cost of transportation, and that other goods 
should not be transported to points where their increased 
value would a great deal more than pay the cost of trans- 
portation, is by no means obvious. Certainly the general 
public would like to see the principle that the cost of ser- 
vice should determine rates systematically applied. 

The third volume in this series ought on many accounts 
to be the first. It is entitled “ Railway Secrecy and 
Trusts,” and is by John M. Bonham. Political democracy 
was not established until the public had obtained the right 
to thoroughly investigate and discuss the management of 
public affairs. Industrial democracy can never be estab- 
lished until the public has obtained the right to thoroughly 
investigate and discuss the management of its industrial 
affairs. The right of secrecy, as Mr. Bonham maintains, 
is a right which belongs to the individual citizen, and is 
not a right which belongs to corporations created by the 
public to carry out public ends. Railway corporations 
have from the beginning been recognized as pre-eminently 
public corporations, and as such have received subsidies 
from the public. The United States Supreme Court has 
thus defined the relations of the railway to the State: 


The highways in a State are the highways of the State. 
... The highways of a country are not of private but of 
public institution and regulation. . . . A superintending power 
over the highways, and the charges imposed upon the public for 
their use, always remains in the government. This is not only 
its indefeasible right, but is necessary for the protection of the 
people against extortion and abuse. These propositions we 
deem to be incontrovertible. 


This being the fundamental principle upon which the 
American public is not only determined to act but must 
act, nothing is of such primary importance as that it shall 
have the right to inform itself thoroughly regarding the 
management of the corporations over which it must 
exercise its superintending power. So long as it is kept 
in the dark, injustice must result; first from inaction, 
during which time the public is plundered by the railways, 
and next from violent action, when the public blindly 
retaliates for the wrongs which it has received. 


Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) This is the second edition of a book so valu- 
able that a few lines of hearty commendation would be in 
order even had no newchapters been added to the original work. 
Mr. John Rae is enough in sympathy with Socialism to be its his- 
torian, but enough out of sympathy to be its critic. He does 
not believe in the ultimate triumph of Socialism, but he does 
recognize that “ Though the modern concentration of wealth 
may not for the moment be increasing, and, if it were, may not 
on that account necessarily spell Socialism, it certainly spells social 
peril; and the future, therefore, stands before us with a solemn 
choice: either property must contrive to get widely diffused 
peacefully, or it will be diffused by acts of public confiscation.” 
In other words, the institution of private property must either be 
democratized, or—to coin’a word—it must be socialized. 
Unless the vast wealth which is each decade becoming vaster 
shall mean the independence and comfort and culture of the rank 
and file of our citizens, instead of the power and luxury of the 
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few of them coupled with the helplessness and want of the many» 
then is there inevitable a popular revolt which shall overthrow 
the institution altogether. The legislation which will better this 
distribution deserves the sympathy and support of every patri- 
otic man who is opposed ‘to the socialistic solution for present 
evils. It also deserves the support of those who believe in the 
socialistic solution. For the rank and file of our people can 
never be wisely intrusted with the management of the property 
of the Nation unless they have been fitted for such- duties by 
the management of private property of their own. With such 
views, Mr. Rae surveys the whole field of democratic and social- 
istic movements that are gathering strength in our day, from the 
demands of Russian Anarchists, who would annihilate gove rn- 
ment, to those of conservative Americans who would use it as the 
means of extending to every citizen the highest educational 
opportunities in every direction. 


Mr. Ruskin’s poems, which fill two volumes of the new Brant- 
wood Edition (Charles E. Merrill & Co., New York), are interest- 
ing as the records of the mind and heart of a boy of genius; 
they are not interesting “as poetry. Mr. Ruskin began to write 
verse when he was eight years old and continued until he was 
twenty. What is contained in these volumes is therefore the 
immature and boyish utterance of one of the greatest prose 
writers of our time. As Mr. Ruskin was precocious both in 
prose and verse, it was inevitable that his poetry should disclose 
a good deal of his future strength, but it is a strength diffused 
over a large surface. It is an inorganic and unregulated 
Strength. It is incredible that a man who could have become a 
great poet should have ceased to write verse and have turned 
his attention exclusively to prose; and there is no evidence in 
these volumes, so far as we can see, that nature equipped Mr. 
Ruskin for poetry. _ She was content to endow him magnificently 
for prose. Some of these verses were printed in magazines, and 
were afterwards privately reprinted in a volume which it is very 
difficult to secure, but of which an unauthorized edition unfor- 
tunately appeared. This being the case, there remained no 
choice to Mr.. Ruskin or to his publishers but to give his readers 
a correct version of his poetry. As poetry these volumes will 
not be read with any great amount of interest, but as the records 
of the young mind of Ruskin they are full of indications of his 
genius and bend of thought, and on this account they will find 
many interested readers. 


The Distribution of Wealth. By Rufus Cope. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia.) The appearance of this book 
is one-of the many signs of promise that the attention of think- 
ers upon economics is now directed to the problem of how the 
National wealth may be better distributed. The author has 
not made an exhaustive study of the subject, but his heart is 
right and his head is right, and there are few things in the 
volume which every man of sound mind and generous impulses 
will notindorse. We regret the timidity of some of his general- 
izations, as, for example, where he assumes that capital gets but 
twenty per cent.of the product of industry, and labor eighty 
percent. Yet it is better that the reformer should err through 
understatement than through overstatement, for it is more neces- 
sary that the whole public should be convinced that something 
must be done than that a part of it should be inflamed with the 
idea that they must bring about a revolution. The author very 
rarely appeals to the emotions, nor is he in any way under the 
influence of the professorial Socialists of Germany. In coin- 
menting upon Professor Patten’s proposition that a high rate of 
interest is a good thing for the general public, he goes almost 
out of his way to express his scorn of the “ German meta- 
physics ” in which Professor Patten mystifies himself. 


It was a happy thought on the part of Mr. Alfred Ainger, the 
well-known editor and biographer of Lamb, to prepare a selec- 
tion for children from the works of the Poet Laureate, which is 
now issued in a well-printed little yolume under the title 7znmy- 
son for the Young (Macmillan & cs. New York). The editor’s 
hope that this little book will become a favorite when school 
hours are over is heartily shared by The Christian Union, which 
goes still further and trusts that it may become a companion of 
school hours also. The selection is well made, and it is pre- 
cisely such literature with which children ought to be familiar 
from their earliest days. There is absolutely no reason, save 
the ignorance of parents and teachers, why children should be 
kept from the earliest familiarity with the great masters of 
human speech and thought. Many of the selections contained 


in this little volume have been recently read to two children by 
the writer of these lines, who has found that Tennyson appeals 
to the young mind quite as directly, and secures as quick a 
response, as the writers of fairy stories or of books specifically 
addressed to young readers. 


Thackeray’s lectures on Zhe Four Georges have always 
ranked deservedly among his most popular miscellaneous writ- 
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ings. They are written in his most delightful style, and they 
are full of portraits of historical persons, social and literary 
anecdote, and reminiscences of old-time life, such as he only 
could supply. For among his other accomplishments Thackeray 
was a master of the English social life of the last century. 
These lectures have been reprinted in a handsome octavo, with 
a narrow column and very broad margins, and with page por- 
traits of the four Georges. This is, so far as we know, the 
first publication of the kind from the press of Flood & Vin- 
cent (Meadville, Pa.), and is in every respect a very creditable 
piece of book-making. 


Literary Notes 


—A statue of Edward Irving is to be erected in the town of 
Annan, where he was born in 1792. 

—Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” and Moore's “ Lalla 
Rookh ” are now added to the excellently printed and bound 
series of “Laurel-Crowned Verse,” books published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., of Chicago. ($1 each.) 

—The announcement is made concerning the publication in 
“Harper’s Magazine” of James Russell Lowell's last literary 
work that this comprises six papers on the “ Old English Drama- 
tists.” They will appear at intervals in the magazine during 
the coming year. 

—The popularity of Dr. Munger’s religious books is shown 
in a recent statement giving the number of editions sold. His 
“ Appeal to Life” is in its seventh edition, his “ Lamps and 
Paths” in its eighth, “ The Freedom of Faith” in its nineteenth, 
and his first book for the young, “On the Threshold,” in its 
twenty-fourth. 

—Something new in the magazine line in this country was 
the publishing of an ¢dition de luxe of the Christmas “ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine.” Printed on fine coated paper, with wide mar- 
gins, and with a cover design far superior to that of the ordinary 
edition, the limited edition, of which 750 copies were printed 
for private circulation, brings out with great effect the artistic 
features, on which we have already commented. 

—The editors of “The Youth’s Companion” are planning 
for their next year’s volume a combination of stories, sketches 
of adventure and travel, popular science papers, articles of prac- 
tical advice, hints on self-education, and other special features, 
which, taken together, insure the continuance of that variety 
and readableness which for so many years have made this jour- 
nal interesting to several generations of boys. As illustrating 
the scope of their plans, we note among the lists of contributors 
the names of Mr. Gladstone, Andrew Carnegie, Count de Les- 
seps, Justin McCarthy, Vasili Verestchagin, Mrs. Henry M. 
Stanley, and Clark Russell. Frank R. Stockton leads the list 
of story-tellers, which includes practically all the well-known 
writers of juvenile tales. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN 5&. S. UNION, PHILADELPHIA 
Words of Healing. $1. 
THE F. A. DAVIS CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Nissen, Hartvig. A BC of the Swedish System of Educational Gymnastics. 


WM, R. HILL, CHICAGO 
Gunsaulus, F. W. Phidias and Other Poems. §1.25. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON, ENG. 
Harris, Helen B. The Newly Recovered Apology of Aristides. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Stowe, H. B. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Hall, Chas. C. 


Into His Marvelous Light. $1.50. 
C. H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO ' 
Hubbard, LesterC. The Coming Climax in the Destinies of America. 50 cts. 
WILBUR B, KETCHAM, NEW YORK 
Matson, Wm. A. The Adversary. $1.25. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK 
ohnson’s Historyof Rasselas. Edited by Fred. N. Scott. 
iller, E. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. $1.15. 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol VIII. $3 
A. LOVELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Who? When? and What? 50 cts. 
A. C. M'CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Moore, Thomas. Lalla Roo Jt. 
Alfred. Idyllsofthe King. $1. 
Morley, Margaret W. A Song of Life. $1.25. 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, NEW YORK 
Hemenway, F. D., and Chas. M. Stuart. Gospel Singers and Their Songs. 


s. 
The Lattice Library. 10 Vols. $3. 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA 
Lilhe, Lucy C. For Honor’s Sake. 
RAND, M’NALLY & CO., CHICAGO 
Reynolds, D. A. Wolverton; or, The Modern Arena. $1.50. 
REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING CO., BATTLE CREEK 
Jones, Alonzo T. The Two Republics.: 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Smyth, Rev. J. K. Holy Names. 
SNOW & FARNHAM, PROVIDENCE 
The First Doctrine of the Christian Church. 50 cts. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
The Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Parochial List. 25 cts. 
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Religious News 


College Men in Conference 


An outcome of real value from the series of meetings for young 
men lately held in Brooklyn under the charge of college students 
was a large gathering at Association Hall on Tuesday of last 
week to listen to addresses from presidents of representative 
American colleges. President Low, of Columbia, presided. 
Yale was represented among the speakers by Professor 
George P. Fisher, Amherst by President Gates, Brown by 
President Andrews, Princeton by President Patton, Wesleyan 
by President Raymond; and among the special guests were 
the Rev. Drs: Cuyler, Meredith, Behrends, Lyman, Talmage, 
Parker, Hall, and other eminent preachers of Brooklyn and 
New York, together with very many educationalists. President 
Low introduced the speakers after a few pleasant words and the 
reading of a letter from the Rev. Dr. F. A. Farley, of Brooklyn, 
the oldest living graduate of Harvard, now ninety-one years of 
age. Professor Fisher spoke on “ College Education and the 
Opportunities and Obligations Arising from It,” and gave in 
conclusion his ideal of the character of an educated man’s relig- 
ion. “ It should be,” he said, “thoughtful. It should have its 
root in intelligent convictions. One should be able to give a 
reason for the faith that isin him. It should be also virile. It 
should include in it a sound, robust morality, with a healthy 
abhorrence of all forms of so-called piety that lack this quality. 
And it should be practical; no ‘cloistered virtue,’ but going 
forth to do good—to help the needy, and to infuse new strength 
and hope into those who have fallen in the race.” 

President Patton, of Princeton, among other topics, touched on 
the relation between college morals and athletics. He thought 
it true that the diminution of boisterousness and recklessness 
among college men is due in very large measure to the fact that 
the athletic interest is exercising a very marked and healthful 
influence upon the general morale of the college. “When I 
hear,” he added, “ now and then of petitions sent to us to ask 
if we cannot stop these athletics, I think these good people 
would better go slow, because that is a fact. And this other 
thing is also a fact: that there never was a time when the Chris- 
tian influence was so respectable, so strong an influence, so 
controlling an influence, as at this moment; and it is very largely 
due to the influence of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in the college, which has become organized.” And a prac- 
tical suggestion followed. Dr. Patton said: “ Why do not the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations unite in a certain way— 
perhaps through measures that you can devise—but in some way 
unite the functions of the University Extension movement and 
the Christian movement in one, and give us an illustration of an 
all-round man who is at once intellectual and religious, and the 
more religious because he is intellectual? For we want that 
kind of religion. We do not want the religion that is simply 
pious. We want the religion that is rational. We want the 
kind of religion that knows what it is.” 

President Gates, in his address on “ College Men as Leaders,” 
gave a clear account of what Amherst has fixed as its ideals of 
scholarship, morality, and Christianity, and made an eloquent 
plea for earnest effort on intellectual and spiritual lines simul- 
taneously. President Andrews, of Brown, spoke of “ The Moral 
and Religious Value of Higher Education.” His leading thought 
was expressed in the sentences: “ Wealth, unaccompanied by 
what is higher, breeds Philistinism, which can be naught but 
degrading to a nation’s character. Things can never take the 
place of men. Trade, commerce, business, industry—these are 
important factors in human culture, but by themselves they have 
in no case made a nation great. The exaltation of a nation’s. 
rank has never come alone or mainly through the operation of 
commercial motives.” 


* 


—The meetings in this city in observance of the Week 
of Prayer, under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, 
are to held at four o’clock each week-day afternoon in the 
Marble Collegiate Church, corner Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
ninth Street. The subjects and speakers for each day are as 
follows: Monday, January 4, “ Confession and Thanksgiving,” 
address by the Rev. F. R. Morse, D.D.; Tuesday, January 5, 
“ The Church Universal,” address by the Rev. David J. Burrell, 
D.D.; Wednesday, January 6,“ The Family and the Young,” 
address by the Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D.; Thursday, January 7, 
“ Nations and Their Rulers,” address by the Rev. J. E. Price, 
D.D.; Friday, January 8, “ The Church Abroad,” address by the 
Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D.; Saturday, January 9, “ The 
Church at Home,” address by the Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, D.D. 
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\ Progressive Methods of Church Work 


VI.—The Berkeley Temple of To-Day 
By Edmund K. Alden 


ANY readers of The Christian Union will remem- 
ber an article in the issue of December 6, 1888, in 
which was outlined the work of the Berkeley 
Temple. That church had but recently as- 
sumed its present name, and its new pastor, the 
Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, had been installed 
only eight months. Sixty years before, the Bos- 

tonians of that day had founded the Pine Street Church as a 
center of evangelization for the South End. Thirty years of 
vicissitudes passed; the members removed their Penates to an- 
other street and erected the modern structure. And now, after 
the lapse of thirty years more, the church, under a changed 
leadership, was continuing its usefulness in newer and more 
aggressive lines. The author of the former article, delineating 
the methods employed and sketching the salient points, closed 
with these words: “ That some of the problems that have long 
baffled and burdened the Church of Christ are in process of 
solution at the corner of Berkeley Street and Warren Avenue, 
in Boston, is what a good many people who are best qualified 
to judge already confidently believe.” 

The work of the Temple is no longer in a tentative stage. It 
has grown steadily and rapidly. There has been no “boom.” 
As one of the leading officers remarks: “ Looking over the past 
four years, it can safely be said that we have developed ina 
healthful and normal way.” It will be worth our attention to 
glance at some of the causes and features of this healthful and 
normal growth. 

One of the first things which strikes an observer is the thor- 
oughness of organization. The extent to which division of labor 
is pushed would gratify a pronounced bureaucrat, and the 
results are far more satisfactory than those visible in the case 
of bureaucracies. There lies before us the schedule for one of the 
weeks in December, 1891. In this list thirty-six exercises are 
mentioned. Besides the usual preaching services, Sunday- 
school, and prayer-meetings of the church and of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies, there are included an assembly of the Chi- 
nese Young Men’s Christian Association, the Superintendents’ 
Union, Sunday-schools for Chinese, Armenians, and Greeks, 
the Berkeley Temperance Union, the Berkeley Temple Total 
Abstinence Guild,a pastors’ reception in the vestries, a Home- 
Workers’ meeting, a Talitha-Cumi Circle, an appointment for 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, an English evening school, 
a sewing-school, a kitchen garden, classes in painting, crayon 
drawing, mechanical drawing, stenography, dressmaking, milli- 
nery, elocution, German, penmanship, and a newspaper class. 
Something here, one might think, for almost every one, either in 
helping or in receiving help, or in both. Such a programme 
calls for a large working staff, and such varied activities re- 
quire considerable space, severely taxing the twenty-one rooms 
which compose the building. Good head-work has systema- 
tized these manifold fields of endeavor, from the more purely 
religious efforts to those which touch closely upon the business 
and material world. 

_ Acommendable example of beneficent organization is afforded 
by the Hospitality Committees. Almost every attendant at a 

city church knows how the good of the preaching and of the 

other services is too often counterbalanced by the peculiar 
actions of some ushers, and by the glacial Christianity of fellow- 
worshipers and church members. But here the stranger to 
the city often finds that his advent is known to the Vestibule 

Committee. Ushers lie in wait for visitors on their entrance 

into the building, in order to welcome them as to a new home. 

Bands of “ Social Workers” subdivide the auditorium into dis- 

tricts of four pews each, and stand ready at the close of the 

morning service to greet all strangers, and to introduce them 

to some of the church’s numerous activities. Lastly, there is a 

Visiting Committee of ladies, who supplement the pastoral work 

by calls on the sick, the neglected, the poor, or the simply lone- 

some and down-hearted. 

Chinese Sunday-schools are not uncommon in modern times ; 
several of these the Berkeley Temple possesses, and also a sep- 
arate school for Armenians, and another for Greeks. 


among the philanthropies is the Relief Department, which care- 
fully sifts all applications for material aid, and, in worthy cases, 
relieves immediate want, either alone or in connection with the 
Associated Charities of Boston. The church authorities receive 
many requests to furnish situations; but the establishment of 

an employment bureau proved impracticable, and persons out 


Useful © 


of work are provided with introductions to other agencies. One 
very helpful phase of practical Christianity is shown in the 
“ Country Week,” which complements the labors of the other 
fresh-air funds; in this way many tired women, children, and 
invalids are enabled to enjoy country life for a few days in the 
hottest part of the summer. 

The Andover Band is an interesting adjunct. Six or eight 
members of the Junior Class in the Andover Theological Semi- © 
nary form a portion of the regular force of the Berkeley Temple. 
These young men assist the pastors, toil in the Sunday-schools, 
act as organizers or evangelists, and make themselves generally 
useful. Conversely, their experiences in applied theology are 
advantageous to them in their stage of preparation. For their 
use a few rooms are fitted up in the Temple, near the pastor’s 
study. 
One lately added branch is the “ Newspaper Class,” open 
October 21, 1891, and promising good results. This class, 
whose membership is drawn largely from among the working- 
girls, meets weekly. The teacher carefully marks and distrib- 
utes the Boston dailies, a few other prominent dailies, and 
several weeklies and monthlies, including periodicals like “ Pub- 
lic Opinion” and the “ Review of Reviews.” At the next meet- 
ing reports are given on assigned topics which embody the 
results of the reading. There are informal discussions on cur- 
rent events and movements, and occasionally a member reads a 
somewhat elaborate paper upon a given subject. During the 
session of Congress certain girls take note of its proceedings 
and report the more important measures. Incidentally many 
helpful suggestions are furnished in regard to books and the 
best reading. This leads us to speak of the church organ, the 
“ Berkeley Beacon ;” this is a model monthly periodical of its 
kind. It is externally attractive and readable, and is much more 
free than some papers of its class from a certain sanctimonious, 
“ goody-goody ” flavor. Following the editorial remarks are 
contributions from special and regular correspondents, “ Chats 
with the King’s Daughters,” various selected articles, “ Dor- 
castry Notes,” “ Points from the Pulpit,” “Christian Endeavor, 
Notes,” and other paragraphs on the local enterprises. Several 
pages of well-arranged advertisements testify that it is a busi- 
ness-like publication. 

If time permitted, we should like to do more than glance at 
the Yoke-Fellows’ Band and the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, whose members devote themselves to personal, hand-to 


» hand, face-to-face influence with all classes—strangers, casual 


visitors, non-church-goers, and church members; at the Young 
Men's Institute, at the Kitchen Garden for little girls, at the 
Kindergarten, newly established, equipped, and conducted by a 
young lady. Then there is the Talitha-Cumi Circle—of some- 
what enigmatic title—whose meetings for the enlightenment 
and physical, mental, and moral uplifting of girls and young 
women arej very helpful; and the “Outing Club,” which has 
organized many pleasant social excursions during the summer 
months. 

Requisitions upon the managers are constantly pouring in, 
faster than the supply. A gymnasium is projected; a dispensary 
and a boys’ club are looming up in the near future. But the 
increasing demands call for increased funds. Already there is 
need either of radical alterations in the church property, or of 
the demolition of the present building and the erection of a new 
one with enlarged facilities for usefulness. 

What are the causes of the steady development? One cause, 
no doubt, is the admirably planned location, closely adjoining 
the quarters of the poor, rich, and “that most difficult body to 
reach, the middle class.” But advantages of situation alone 
would go but part way in explanation of the success. The 
wealth of the church is its large force of helpers, salaried and 
volunteer ; they are picked men and women, from those who are 
the head and front of the enterprise, Mr. Dickinson and his 
assistant pastors, Messrs. Tobey and Kelsey, through the vari- 
ous grades of officers, commissioned and non-commissioned. 
With a continuance of the same spirit and with larger means, 
may we not expect to find the Berkeley Temple still further 
solving the problems that “baffle and burden the Church of 
Christ”? The example of these devoted laborers in this and 
similar organizations must certainly prove of service to many 
who now are wistfully contemplating these modern efforts from 
the outside. The words of Kenelm Chillingly may soon, per- 
haps, be their own: “ The world is a battle-field in which the 
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worst wounded are the deserters, stricken as they seek to fly. 
‘The pain of wounds received in the thick of the fight is scareely 
felt in the joy of service to some honored cause, and is amply 
atoned by the reverence for noble scars. My choice is made ; 
not that of deserter, that of soldier in the ranks.” 


Assurance Extraordinary 
By M. E. McIntosh 


There exists in Wisconsin an assurance society that operates 
in a field which the old-line insurance companies appear to have 
entirely overlooked. 

This society is called “ The Deliverance,” and was organized 
by the Rev. J. F. Durin, of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, West 
De Pere. It is described, in a circular published by Mr. Durin, 
as “a mutual assurance society for the relief and the deliverance 
of the poor souls in purgatory.” The circular states that, in 
view of the readiness with which the dead are forgotten and 
abandoned to their fate in the next world, several priests and 
laymen have agreed to come to the relief of the souls in pur- 
gatory, and to secure for them the benefit of prayers and masses. 
The writer deplores the general neglect of the dead, and, 
after quoting fiom Tobias and St. Luke, goes on to say: “ In- 
deed, we may wonder at the earnestness of people when it 
is question to preserve and to save their temporal goods. 
There are assurances against fire, storms, floods, and traveling 
accidents, but how are they careless to preserve their souls from 
the terrible fire of Purgatory, and other pains which await them 
after life as a due expiation for sins and negligences !”” 

The same prudence, he says, which leads men to provide for 
their families calls for the existence of such a society as this. 
Its plan and objects are explained as follows : 


The Deliverance Society is organized on the same principle as a Mutual 
Assurance: membership contribution and annual assessment. The offering 
for admission is twenty-five cents and the annual contribution ten cents. There 
will be no reserve fund, but allcontributions will be immediately employed in 
the celebration of Masses for the deliverance of the souls in Purgatory. 

Every month the annals of St. Joseph will contain a statement of the contri- 
butions received and of masses celebrated. There will be also a Spiritual fund 
composed of the pious works accomplished for the relief of the poor souls. It 
will be of great profit to the children and all those who, having no money at 
their disposal, can offer acts of virtue and charity. 

The Society is specially dedicated to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, to the Virgin Mary, and to St. Michael. The benefits 
and advantages which it offers to those who contribute include 
participation in prayers and masses said for the Society; a spe- 
cial share in a novena of masses celebrated in St. Joseph’s 
Church from November 2 to to of each year; a novena of 
masses to be said at the death of each member, and special 
prayers by fellow-members. 

The director of the Society is the Rev. Mr. Durin, by whom 
it was organized. His church at West De Pere is in a strongly 
Catholic neighborhood, and Father Durin’s parishioners are 
said to have readily taken up this curious scheme of assurance. 
The region thereabouts is one of the old Catholic strongholds 
of the Northwest, and Green Bay, only a few miles from West 
De Pere, is a place famous in the annals of the Coureurs du 
Bois 


By way of frontispiece the prospectus of the Society contains 
a highly realistic picture, representing liberated souls in the act 
of issuing from purgatorial flames. 


* 


Straight University 


To the Readers of The Christian Union: 

The morning papers of December 1 contained mention of the 
fact that the central building of Straight University had burned 
the night before, and with it the library building and its con- 
tents. 

+yp oy University has for twenty-one years been striving to 
uplift the colored people of Louisiana, and has weal on 
through many difficulties to an assured position. Our five hun- 
dred pupils come to us from all parts of the State and from 
many other States also. We try to develop in them a well- 
rounded Christian manhood and womanhood, training them in 
the knowledge of books through a normal and also a college 
course, and giving them in addition industrial work in various 
forms. 

At present we are pursuing this work in the face of many 
difficulties, owing to the loss of our school building; still we 
have found rooms for all our classes, and the teaching has con- 
tinued without interruption. But the loss of our books is not 


so easily supplied. We had a library of twenty-five hundred 
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volumes, most of them the gift of friends or purchased with 
money contributed by Congregational churches, and of these 
scarcely a hundred remain. Encyclopedias, atlases, dictionaries, 
and other books of reference are all gone, and our students are 
without books to read, for they depend almost wholly upon us 
to supply them. We are hampered also in our teaching, espe- 
cially in the more advanced classes, where we were in the habit 
of making daily use of the library. Are there not among our 
friends at the North some individuals, mission bands, churches, 
or Sabbath-schools that, for the love of Christ and his work 
among his long-oppressed people, will give us help in our trouble? 
A list of our needs may be given briefly in the word “ every- 
thing.” We should be glad of contributions of money with 
which to purchase books; and also of such attractive and useful 
books as can be spared from your own libraries. We need 
histories; works on literature, physics, and natural history ; 
biographies, books of travel and of poetry, stories, writings of 
the standard authors, old periodicals, juvenile literature of every 
description; in fact, as I said before, we need everything. Who 
can help us? 

Contributions may be sent either to President Oscar Atwood, 
Mr. E. C. Little, Treasurer, or to the writer, and they will be 
promptly and gratefully acknowledged. 

ANNA F. Conpict, Librarian, 
Straight University, New Orleans, La. 


Church Gleanings 


—Bishop Phillips Brooks has cordially approved of Sunday 
evening religious services at the Grand Opera-House, Boston, a 
feature of which is a good orchestra and a chorus to attract 


,people who are not in the habit of going to church. 


—The Rt. Rev. John Loughlin, Bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn, died on December 29. Bishop 
Loughlin was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, in 1815, and 
came to this country when a child. He was sent to Mount St. 
Mary’s College at Emmittsburg, Md., from which institution he 
was graduated, and ordained in 1840. He became an assistant 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Mott Street, and was made pastor 
in 1848. A year later Archbishop Hughes appointed him 
Vicar-General of his diocese, which then included the whole of 
Long Island. In 1852 he was made a bishop. 

—The annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
will be held at Central Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Dr. 
Behrends, pastor, January 13 and 14, 1892. Sessions at 10 A.M. 
and 2 P.M.; evening session, January 13. Addresses are expected 
from Miss Susan Hayes Ward, Mrs. F. N. Peloubet, Mrs. E. R. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mrs. C. L. Goodell, Mrs. 
Grace Gilberth Gale, the Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., the Rev. 
A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., and others; also from a large number 
of missionaries. A business meeting’ of delegates will be held 
Tuesday, January 12. Arrangements have been made for 
reduced fare on different railroads, particulars of which may be 
obtained from the rooms of the W. B. M. in Boston. 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—C. J. Swain was installed as pastor of the church in Dodge Center, Mina., 
on December 27. 

—K. H. Crane, of Chatham, O., has resigned. 

—E. P. Herrick, of Sherman, Conn., has resigned, and accepts a call to 
Tampa, Fla. 

—S. G. Barnes, of the Hartford Seminary, has received a call to Longmeadow, 
Mass. 

—F. L. Hanscom has become pastor of the church in Sibley, Ia. 

—P. E. Bourne, of Bradford, N. H., has resigned. 

—J. F. Forsythe has become pastor of the church in Rockland, N. Y. 

—Edward Eells, of Falls Church, Va., accepts a call to the Memorial Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—H. P. Dewey, of the South Congregational Church of Concord, N. #., has 
received a call to the Sixth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, IIL 

—William Hollingshead has received a call from the church in Sparta, N. J. 

—W. H. Hyatt has been installed as pastor of the Third Church of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

—A. B. Thompson has become pastor of the church in Longmont, Colo. 

OTHER CHURCHES 
—F. W. Adams has become rector of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Pomona, 


al. 

—J. F. Jowitt, of Trinity Church (P. E.), Red Bank, N. J., has accepted the 
pastoral charge of St. Johnland, L. I., N. Y. 

—J. C. Lord has become assistant minister of Christ Church (P. E.), Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

—William Rollison, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Rahway, N. J., 
died last week, at the age of seventy-four. 

—Colbraith Hall, said to be the oldest Methodist clergyman in Indiana, died 
last week at West Lebanon, N. Y. 
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Mr. 
as | Knew Him 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 


In the January LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
La Mrs. Beecher contributes the following chap- 
AS HE LOOKED IN His First cuarce ters to the Beecher reminiscent papers: 


First Indications 
of the Future 


Beginning His 
Great Career 


His Fearlessness 
in Utterance 


Sorrows which 
Taught Him Sympathy 


Tl Overtures to Leave the West 


Accepts Plymouth’s Call MR. BEECHER AND BABY WILLIE 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


For January, is on the News-stands, Ten Cents a Copy, One Dollar per Year. 


Circulation is MORE than 700,000 Copies each issue 


Address The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described, 
by the Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


Asheville, N. C.: “Land of the Sky.” Also 
a Description of the Swannanoa Hotel. 26 


pages. 

Asheville, N. C.: “The Land of the Sky.” 
The Belmont and Surroundings. 12 pages. 

Asheville, N.C. A Description of the Oak- 
land Heights Sanatorium. 

Asheville, N. C. “Oaks Hotel” and Sur- 
roundings. 8 pages. 

Asheville, N.C. A Description of the “ Win- 


Asheville, N. C. Kenilworth Inn and Sur- 
roundings. 14 pages, illustrated. 

American Carlsbad at Lithia Springs, Ga., A 
Description of. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Citronelle, Ala.: A description of the climate; 
also of the Hygeia Hotel. 6 pages. 

Colorado Springs, The Star Guide to. A com- 
plete handbook to the city, neighboring 
resorts, favorite drives, excursions, etc. I10 
pages and map. 

Farmer’s Journey, A, Along the Fremont, 
Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley Railroad. 36 
pages and map. 

Linville, N. C., A Description of. 24 pages, 
illustrated. 

Norfolk and Western Railroad Reference 
Book ; descriptive of places along the line, 
from Norfolk to Bristol, Tenn., Norton, Va., 
and Ironton, Ohio. 94 pages, illustrated. 

Pass Christian, Miss. Mexican Gulf Hotel and 
Surroundings. 

Portland, Oregon. 32 pages; illustrated. 

Poland Springs, Me.: A Northern Winter 
Resort. 30 pages, illustrated. 

San Diego, Cal. Coronado Beach: Its Attrac- 
tions as a Health and Pleasure Resort. Ho- 
tel Del Coronado and Surroundings. 36 
pages, illustrated. 

Soutffwest: Over the Cotton Belt Route. A 
Description of the Country. 176 pages, il- 
lustrated. 


- THE WONDERS OF CALIFORNIA 


If all the natural wonders of the Old World were 
collected into one State of the Union, they would 
faJl short of the variety, majesty, and charm of the 
wonders of California. The with 


waterfalls over the edge. The Big 
parable. There are geysers, petrified forests, and 
m -. Mount Shasta is as grand as the Matter- 
horn or the Jungfrau. And, as a finishing touch to 
the marvels of nature, there are beautiful semi-tropi- 
orchards and vineyards, and a climate healing, 
stren ing, ntle, and all the 
ornia is great sanitarium. the s 
Europe together do not equal in variety and be nm 
her hot and cold medicinal) springs, where Nature 
has provided soothing remedies or kindly relief for 
all the ailments of her children. 
Be One may go to Califernia by New Orleans and the 
Sunset Route,” or by Salt Lake and the Ogden 
route (the favorite line, with a dining-car service 
equal to that of any first-class line in the country), 
or by Portland, Oregon, and the “ Shasta Route.” 
Any desired information will be furnished by E. 
Hawley, Assistant General Traffic Agent, 343 Broad- 
way, New York. 


PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 

tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 

Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, Illus- 

trations, Railroad Fares, etc. At all book- 
stores. 50 cents. 


Norton's Guide-Book to Florida 


New Edition, 1892. 


With Forty-nine County Maps, Plans, and 
Large Folding Map of the State. 
Revised, with New Index, $1.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
15 East Sixteenth St., New York 


FLORIDA 


Pamphlets on the Resorts of the State 


Altamonte Springs, a Paradise of America. 8 
pages, illustrated. 

Bread and Butter, and the Way to Win it in 
Florida. 32 pages, illustrated. 

DeLand and Lake Helen, Florida, Letters Writ- 
ten from. 

Florida, General Information for the Tourist in. 
Large map and index of places. 

Florida: Along the Tropical Trunk Line. 56 
pages. 

Florida: Map of. Tropical Trunk Line. Folder. 

Florida and the South, Mexico, West Indies, 
South and Central America. Descriptive 
folder of the Plant System. 

Florida Winter Resorts. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Florida. Pocket Map of the Plant System. 

Florida. A Description of Orange City, the 
Health Resort of Florida. 

Florida. Grove Hall at Crescent City, and sur- 
roundings. 

Florida: Sanford and Beyond. 32 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Florida, Facts About. 64 pages, illustrated. 


Florida as Seen from the Florida Trunk Line. 
32 pages, illustrated. 

Florida. Tarpon Route: Side Trips on the Galf. 
12-page folder, illustrated. 

Glimpses Along the Suwanee Route. 96 pages, 
illustrated. 

Green Cove Springs, Florida, A Description of. 
8 pages, illustrated. 

Interlachen, Florida, as a Winter Resort. 3:2 
pages, illustrated. 

Jacksonville, Florida, Rambles About. 7 pages. 

Kissimmee, Florida. Tropical Hotel and Sur- 
roundings. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Ormond, Florida. All About Ormond-by-the- 
Sea and the Coquina. 12 pages, illustrated. 

St. Petersburg, Florida. On the Tarpon Route. 

Suwanee, Florida: On the Famous Suwanee. 20 
pages, illustrated. 

St. Augustine: The San Marco and Surround- 
ings. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Tallahassee, Florida. A lovely Winter Resort. 
The Leon Hotel and Surroundings. 8 pages, 
illustrated. 


The Recreation Department will promptly send on request any of the 
above pamphlets, or the circular or card of any hotel in Florida, free 
by mail, and the time-tables of roads and boats you would use to 


reach the State. 


Don’t hesitate to ask for what you want. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


WINTER HOMES 


New York 


Twilight Park 


A lady writes from a Central New York City: 


“I am not guilty of extravagance when I say that your advertisements of 
Twilight Park have been the most interesting feature of the numbers of THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION in which they have appeared. 


It is the Mecca toward 


which my hopes and anticipations are directed for next summer’s pilgrimage, for 
one flying visit to the Catskills a few years ago very materially helps on the 


‘ mouth-watering’ process you refer to. 


We have had similar letters from California, Kansas, 
Montreal, Cuba, New Orleans, and other distant points, 
and have sold many lots all through the fall and winter. 

It is a good time to plan for the New Year, and to 
begin to think of next summer's outing. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


CHAS. F. WINGATE, 


119 Pearl St., New York 


North Carolina 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


delighiful resort in meuntains of Western North 37 miles from 

/ ‘ the most luxurious in world. Cures Rheumatism, 


from d 
atural thermal! waters flow into marble 
ronchitis, N ‘ Liver and 
ver, by beautiful grownds, is the charming 


aden 
NYER CLIMATE. 
M 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


in ail appointments. Table and service 
everything complete forthe comfort and 
etc. Am de ent equipped 
professions) atten . Health for the in 
cars from New York via Penn. R. R. and R. 


unexcelled. Elevator electric bells, open fires, steam 
of our guests. Besutifal walks and drives, good livery, lawn 
th therapeutic appliances, for all 
for the overworked, amusement for the pleas . 
without change. 


rest 
D. R. R. through to our door 


, electricity, etc., 


W. F. ROSS, M.D., Proprietor and Medical Director; W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 


grandeur and beauty. ‘The Yosemite Valley, with 
grandeur and beauty. The Yosemite Valley, with 
walls a mile | has rivers in 
A 
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Alabama 


RAND HOTEL, Point Clear, Mobile Bay, 
Alabama. Facing south on Gulf; midst pine 
woods, One day nearer than Jacksonville; same climate. 
Reduced rates for winter to establish season. 
Helen leaves Mobile daily, 3 p.m. 


Arkansas 


Park Hotel|- 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Anew, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 
Beautifully located; superbly appointed; sanita 
struction p¢rfect; spacious ; delightful park park 
and grounds. Letters of inquir prompt y answe 


ake Iron Mountem Rath wey; Louis, to Hot 
Springs. KSON, MANAGER. 


California 


Sea Beach Hotel 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


Located on bluff overlooking the Beach, Monterey 
the and ‘Ocean, with view of foothills and mountains. 

e first-class hotel in Santa Cruz. 

rists. Within six miles’ drive to the famous big 

. "Sees "bus to and from all trains. Send for illus- 

trated souvenir, mailed free with ip gestioulars on applica- 


Special tes t 
rates to parties. | SULLIVAN. 
Florida 


ALMERIA HOTEL 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Rates 


THE DUVAL HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Central Location. Southern and Eastern front. A 
house of an established reputation. Always kept up to a 
high standard in all of its appointments. gies $2, 50 per 

y and upwards. S. H. PECK, Prop. 


ACME HOTEL 


European plan. 111 West Bay Street, Jacksonville, 
Florida. kept rooms, atty conte to a 
day. Good dining-room connected T. 


THE EVERETT 


Largest and finest hotel in Jacksonville, Florida. Ac- 
commodations for 600 guests. Located within easy dis- 
tance of all stations and steamer landings. One hun 

and upw we rates to families. 


HE BARCELONA 
St. Augustine, Florida 
Good family table and home comforts. 
R. E. HASSELTINE. 


“The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comforable and homelike, 
with a cuisine of superior excellence. A careful and lib- 
eral pnenegement and first-class in every respect. 
Sixth season. LER, Proprietor. 


Winter Park, Fla. 


THE ROGERS 


Beautifully located upon Lake Osceola. Near the post- 

ves ure water ates r 
address A. ROGERS. Prop’ 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


THE ST. JAMES, Thomasville, (a. 


Formerly the Clarendon, now Quiet and home- 
like. MRS. 5. F. COCHRAN, 


Montana 


Maryland 


North Carolina 


ST. JAMES HOTEL. 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
? Read and Cathedral Sts. 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 
These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable 


of the city, offe tional advan to f 
of these Heneis is 


d’hdte dinner,” wine, which is perves to 8 P.M., 
price price $1.00 .00. descriptive p mphle cy e he Chris- 
North Carolina 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

and open fire hydraulic clevat elevates ; , ric 

hts and bells; mus tennis ne court ; : iard 

bowling drives and f first-class 


and 
very. The is Bea — platea 
eleven acres, one hundred feet above the Neosl of ‘the ty, 
andiis within five minutes’ walk of the post-office, ch 
opera-house, and business houses. For descriptive prin 
matter, apply to 


STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONI 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN 8S. MARSHALL, Dirzcror. 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. ¢. 


An elegant and refined home, with Jer perfect hygenic af- 


and every modern improvement ofa 


New — 
AN COURT INN 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


New York 


A s WINTER SANITARIUM. The Glen 
prings, Watkins, N. 5 All the most approved 
therapeutic and mode ements. Valu- 
ome | ineral Springs. Salt and at. aths, Pine Forests. 
am. peated. 5 50 fet long. Cuisine un- 
nd for illustra 
WM E LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


Large, cheerful rooms, private and public baths, ele- 
vator, electric lights, elegant cuisine, music, livery. eat- 
ing, ventilation, and plumbing exceptional. Complete in 
its ap intments, strictl first-class. Park of 160 acres, 
and adjoins the park of Mr. Vanderbilt. The purest air; 
the a water: the mostiextended views ; the Health- 

n America. Southern exposure. Send 


for beautifully illustrated pa pamphlet 
BROWNING, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
Jj. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


South Carolina 


Qakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE. N. C. 


Crowns the summt of a grandly sloping hill, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
onthe other. ountain view unsurpassed. The appoint- 
ments of the house are conducive to health and comfort; 
steam heat, electricity, elevator, electric bells, aky parlor, 
ats. The Sanatorium is thoroughly equipped with modern 
for the scientific cure of all nervous 
chronic diseases. ments are new 
oh hout and are under ~ supervision of competent and 
skilled attendants. The methods of treatment include all 
forms of baths, the Becicated Turkish, Electric, 
Russian, Roma rmo-Electric, Electro-Chemi 
Electricity all its forms, also Swedish m 
ments 
Terms, $4 per day. One person occupying room, $20 
and ieee per week. Where two persons occupy same 


adde 
at and all forms of treatment included 
in oP of room. 
e medica’ management will be under the direction of 
Neerus, formerly of the ** Jackson Sanato- 
at e, N. 


gr 


SHARP’ S OAKS HOTEL 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Artistic, Homelike, Clean. Unsu ierpaseed, w wholesome table 


are; attentive service, without ostentation. 
FRANK SHARP, Proprietor, formerly * South- 
land”’ Hotel, Cartersville and Carrollton, Georgia. 
Every department of The Oaks i is under personal super- 
vision of a member of the ** Sharp ”’ family, all experienced 
hotel workers, and guests soon realize they are ones for in 
a way quite unusual in hotels. Electric cars pose the door 
every ten minutes. Only five minutes’ walk from the pub- 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The Magnetic Water Bathing Resort. Open 
all the year. Lebanon Magnetic Water has no 
equal i in the cure of rheumatic and nervous ailments. 

rite for pamphlet. 


THE SWANNANOA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


New and liberal management. Thoro y overhauled, 
refitted and refurnished; lighted by ity: heated by 
steam ; hot and cold water, and ~ Nd modern conveniences. 
Electric cars pass our doors every 15 minutes. A strictl 

. medium-priced, all anogenr hotel. Rates and re 
ing matter upon application. HOWELL COBB. 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 


Climate in the United Stat ts 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Sprin Daly. Perfec 
ilk from our own D 


illiard R 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. Good aa. 
acres e Forest. 
OPEN FOR SEASON OF 1:86:1-’o2 NOV. 20. 


For circular and terms, address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprieter 


| The Charleston Hotel 


long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, wil) 
year be more attractive than ever before. 
The yD hotel is provided with baths attached to different 
tes of rooms, an containe S the appurtenances which 


C. 


Virginia 
THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


Deservedly world-famed, this immense and unique 
vansary is situated a few: from Fort Monroe, an 
aoe a beautiful sand ach, washed by, the was waters 
e Bay and Hampton Roads. e wonderf ar 
e climate makes it all-the-year-round resort, 
unsurpassed in healthfulness and general attraction, It 
is the rendezvous ye ~~ ople from all sections, 
and an atmosphere comfort uxury. and refinemen 
pe e Dress parade, artillery practice, 
mount, etc., fn the ont Send for pamphlet. 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


INIA.—THE NEW EXCHANGE AND 
Accommodate historica 
hotels of the capital cit city veo , are now 
open. Thoroug tted and remodeled ; connected by 
a suspension ty fact, every attention for 
mfort, convenience, and of guests, 
experienced careful, and tho management can 


On ARCHER, Proprietors 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
{ In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
| pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and al) hydro- 
‘ a pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
| a ee tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
| Dells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
i and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
New Jersey. 
| 
| 
as} “4 
| 
| 
| 
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Tennessee 


“THREE OAKS” 
OUR HOME in Johnson City, Tenn., latitude 


36 pipvation 4.659 feet. Rivaling asheville 
nd scenery. For Rent, furnished, for or 
one year, —— privilege two years. House finish 


about three years eight rooms and two out-rooms ~ 
servants; two pine od and a truck patch. about an acre; 
pasture lot ; fine grapes, strawberries, ring fruit trees. 
4 fine resort fora family wishing to escape the of 
a Northern winter and the sultriness of a Northern sum- 
mer. House one square from Electric Line. 
Address J. S. WILSON. 


Wisconsin 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. On Lake Michigan 


Pennoyer Sanitarium 


Open all the year. Climate fine. New modern build- 
ing, with elevator, gas, electric bells, hot water heat- 
ing. eter” Skilled at turnished, Baths, electricity, massage, 

attendants. Table liberal. 
For illustrated circular, andress 
PENNOVER. M.D., Manager. 
References in all parts of the United States. 


Nwz=W To NEW FLORIDA” 


CALIFORNIA 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. 


hiladelphia to 
ST. AUGUSTINE or to SAN FRANCISCO. 
Through Buffet Sleepi Cars leave New 
York daily at s:o0 p.m. for New eans 


enn- 
lvania K. R. and the ‘Shenandoah Valley Route, via 


uray, Nat Roanoke, Knoxville, C 
ga, ndian, arriving at Orleans 
2:50 P.M. Connecting with Pullman Sleeping 
Cars for Sani Francisco. At Chattanooga con connection 
pate with a vestibule of P 

y which runs thro t, A 
via Meese Macon, and Jacksonville. 


to 
and to New Orleans. Th 
risburg to New Orleans, or from Washington to! prom emphis. 
or further information address Agents N rfolk & 
Wester 200 St. - Boston Broad 
way, New I ennsylvan ve., 25 on, 
D. C., or W. B. Bevill, G. PA. Roanoke, Va. 


France 
CE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor H 
Are je Ge. Triomphe. References Christian U 
TOURS 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


All Traveling Expenses Included 


Parties will leave New York January 12 and 
February 2, for a Grand Tour of 75 days through 
the Southern States, 


CALIFORNIA 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Galveston, and San Antonio 

Ampic time wili given to all the leading and 
places of ener’ and picturesque fagevent | in Mexico, in- 
cludin ht Days in the City of Mexico, a 
and Two Days in Guadalajara. 

In Celitornia visits are to be made to San = 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa Bar ° 
Francisco, etc. 

The return tickets may used from California on any 
Regular Train unti July. or with in7 one ot Nine 
Returning Parties under Special Escort, with 
a choice of ree Different Routes. 


Grand Tour of 40 Days through the South- 
ern States and Mexico, omitting California, Feb- 


rus r 
alifornia Mucueaens: January 12 and 14; F: b- 
ard 24; March: 

The Gandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco Febrvary 4, for the Sandwich Islands and 
the G of auea. be 

pec rain aroRe. the party to 
leave New York by the — Mine Februa 

Send or book, mentioning ‘the “particles 
tour desi 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
257 Broadway, - New York 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD §&. 8. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 

Touching at Gibra'tar to land passengers to Spain. 

Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic, the Channel Crossing, and the long 
R. R. Rides. 

The Sve. | fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will sail 
fr NEW YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as 
follows: WERRA, Jan. 23, Feb. 27, Apml 2; FULDA 
Feb. 6, March 12. 

Close connections for EGYPT by NORTH GER- 
MAN LLOYD STEAMERS every fortnight from 
GENOA to ISMALIA 

For full information in regard to these trips apply to 

or o the Recreation 

The Christian Union. 


Cook’s Oriental Tours 


Fifteen Tours under Personal E: cort to 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 

from New York Smee season of 1 892, visiting Gibraltar, 

Genoa, Cairo, Jervealem, Damascus, etc. ext depart- 

ure January 23. Descriptive ringiaeal free. st 
n 


Ocean Berths at lowest rates, Travelers, by 

alllines. THOS. COOK i Broadway, 

New York. Boston, Chicas 
ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY 


The ALFRED DOLGE 


Felt Shoes Slippers 


Send for Price-List 


DANIEL GREEN & CO. 
44 East 14th St., New York 
Mention Christian Union in your letter when you write. 


"Henry Clay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. ‘“ Describe it ?” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co.., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


BANNER LAMP 


GIVES THE 


| LIGHT 


@ any oTusr. If youcan- 
= not get them from your 
dealet. WRITE Us. 


REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. | 


‘THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 
SALTS | 


b Sold every where, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 


Statement ot the Condition of the 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
On the Thirty-first day of December, 1891 


Cash Capital, - 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 
Reserve Unpaid Losses (Inland), 
Other Claims, 
Net Surplus, 


Total Assets, = 


$4,000,000.00 
2,483,995.40 
33,236.86 
343,246.60 

2,734.85 

93:9°95-93 
3)792,019.39 


$10,659,139.03 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-THREE YEARS: 


Sixty-Eight Million One Hundred and Sixteen Thousand Dollars 


J. GOODNOW, President. 


A. C. BAYNE, Secretary. 


WM. B. CLARK, Vice Pres’t. 


JAS. F. DUDLEY, WM. H. KING, Ass’¢ Sccretaries. 


- 
+ smother lamps, 
4 @ most ex- 
if \ 
wed TELT SLIPPERS = 
No. 66 New York. Boston Chicago. 
AND 
9 £23 


$4 
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Financial 


As we anticipated in this column last 
week, the preparation for the New Year’s 
payments of dividends and interest on the 
1st of January had no perceptible influ- 
ence on a money market bountifully sup- 
plied with funds, and the ruling rate was 
not disturbed for even asingle day or hour. 
Seldom has such a record for perfect 
smoothness and ease in turning the corner of 
anew year been made in Wall Street finan- 
ciering ; but such an abundance of money 
as now exists, and as isin the hands of the 
banks, insures the markets against any 
stringency in money for an _ indefinite 
period. No more gold is coming forward 
as yet from the other side, but there is 
a buying movement of our stocks and 
bonds going on from the other side, which, 
added to the great merchandise exports, 
must result very soon in a renewal of im- 
ports of gold. October showed a balance 
of merchandise trade with the world, in 
our favor, of $36,000,000, November of 
$45,500,000, and now December is going 
to show even larger, so that the three 
months will make a showing of something 
like one hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars balance on the right side. The 
year will show an aggregate of exports of 
about a thousand millions. This immense 
trade is rapidly making New York the 
center of the financial markets of the 
world. We have proved ourselves, as a 
nation, so strong financially, and have 
parted with such vast sums of gold 
to relieve the distress of the English, 
French, and German financial con- 
ditions, that we have succeeded in im- 
pressing even on the mind of the com- 
placent Englishman that we are sufficiently 
strong in our own right to withstand the 
pressure of any drain that Europe may 
make or is likely to make on us, and at 
the same time furnish the resources which 
may save the foreigners from utter collapse. 
This tendency to change in the world’s 
financial status has been marked for some 
time, and perhaps no year in our history 
as a nation has emphasized this tendency 
so distinctively as this last trying year 
of 1891, when ed wealth has played the 
important part of averting disaster abroad. 
The credit of the United States has thus 
been greatly enhanced everywhere, and a 
more correct estimate is now being made 
of the largeness and availability of our 
money reserves as well as of our natural 
resources. The stock market is continu- 
ally and progressively growing in breadth ; 
the expansion during the week past has 
taken in various stocks and bonds hereto- 
fore lying somewhat dormant, and a gen- 
eral advance along the whole line of spec- 
ulatives has resulted. This advance has 
not been made at the expense of dullness 
in other properties, as general activity pre- 
vails, though the volume of transactions 
may have been reduced in shares that 
have heretofore appreciated largely. 
This fact is true of the bond market as 
well. New and lower grades of bonds 
are coming into prominence. The invig- 
orating spirit is passing down through the 
whole range of bonds, and is working 
from the highest to the lowest. The 
movement is largely natural and inevitable. 
With such stimulating influences as are 
now working in behalf of better markets 
in all directions, we are to look for a con- 
tinuous advance in quotations and a wider 
movement. All evidence points to pros- 
perity, present and prospective, among 
the interests of railways. Fora time this 
prosperity was overshadowed by various 
causes often referred to here; but those 


causes are now being taken more nearly 
at their real value, while the essential im- 
provement in conditions is asserting itself 
in a very natural way. An attempt has 
recently been made to cast a cloud over 
the bright outlook of the anthracite coal 
trade. Intimations that a war among the 
great mining interests was inevitable have 
been industriously circulated ; but we may 
set aside all ‘such bugbears. The coast 
is comparatively clear from any likelihood 
of disasters of any sort to this branch of 
trade, and a bright lookout is really be- 
fore us with the coal companies. 
The following is the bank statement : 


LOANS, INCTEASE $9,361,000 
Specie, cece 420, 300 
Legal tender, INCTEASE 

Deposits, increase ..... 10,911,900 
Reserve, decrease 2,247,975 


This leaves the banks with a surplus re- 
serve of about $17,250,000. 
WALL STREET. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
COMPANY 


Office, 
Company's Building 
308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


ee ee $500,000 00 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 
THOR NTGOMER 


PER 
CHARD 
MARIS, B. YO Po 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 


ital authorized, ,000,000 00 
undivided profits, 6 


This Company solicits correspond bou 

Buys and negotiates Munici Railroad, 
Water, Indus and trrigatic pel n Bonds. 

+4 its debentures and mort- 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 
OFFICES: 


[Jnited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


Capital and Surplus, $9,750,000 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, George Bliss, 


President. Vice-President. 


James S. Clark, | Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. 


Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


WituraM Lissey, 


Witson G. Hunt, 
OHN CrosBy BROWN, 


ANIEL D. Lorp, 
AMUEL SLOAN, LOOPER, 
AMES Low, W. BAYARD CuTTING 
mM. WALTER Pueces, CHARLEs S. SMITH, 

D. JAmgs, Wo. 
OHN A. STEWART, ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
RASTUS CORNING, H. Macy, Jr., 

JouHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHeLps STOKEs, 

Geo. Henry WARREN, 

Georce Biss, 


SLOA 
Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
Georce F. ViETOR, 
Wa. WaALpDorF AsTor. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - - $600,000 
t. ntures, secu 
— of New Yor issue limited by law. 
nnecticut prastecs td rs, etc., can in- 


vest in these ponds. 
bonds, NSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


GOLD BONDS 


WEST DULUTH, MINN., STREET 78. 
LAKESIDE, MINN., STREET 78. 
City obligations to be assumed by Duluth City 


WATERTOWN (N. Y.) STREET R’Y 68. 
Full particulars, legal opinion, and price furnished by 


E. D. SHEPARD & CO., Bankers 


No. 3 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


During the Month of January, 


safety. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


You doubtless wish 


Now, The Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 7% interest. 


In its 


savings department you may receive 6% on call, 
or 7% on time deposits. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Trust Co.” 


PLEASE MENTION THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
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FINANCIAL 
New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 

Augustus D. Julliard, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Edwin Packard, 

Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith, 

H. McK. Twombly, 
Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Josiah M. Fiske, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 

George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 


Selected, 


First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest,7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payable semi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Texas Loansan Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 
of Moutreal 


National Bank; Sap 
: Scottish-American Mortgage 


For information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be “we 3 under this heading at one dollar a 
week, 


Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—A lady of experience and ability as house- 
keeper in an institution of about two hundred inmates. 
Address, stating age and experience and giving references, 
P. O. Box 1,682, New Haven, Conn. 


A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
church and every qomenuntty for securing subscribers to 
The Christian Union. A liberal cash commission paid 
to all who will undertake to make a thorough canvass. 
A NCY, No. 276, care The Christian Union, 
“linton Hall, Astor Place. 


WANTED-—A position as nursery governess, mo- 
her’s assistan’, or companion by a young girl of nineteen. 
Farther particulars furnished and references exchanged. 
Apply to Mrs. W. G. ABBOT, Utica, N. Y. 


AN EXPERIENCED KINDERGARTNER 
primary methods Costres position as visit- 
i ident teacher, or as secre :g corres % 
ent, excellent reader. Miss H. M.. College for Training 
Teachers, 9 University Piace, New York. 


Inquiring Friends 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to vai Christian Union, accompanied with a jealaas 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
y the paper or by personal letter. answer will 
given as promptly as practicadble.| 


1. Can sin be predicated of an involuntary state or 
condition of heart or mind, which in no way is the 
result of volition or choice? If not, what then is 
original sin, or indred sin as some callit? 2. After 
genuine repentance and full and free pardon and 
forgiveness of sin, is there still something sisfm/ 
remaining in the heart of the true convert which 
needs to be removed to fit himfor heaven? 3 If the 
shedding of Christ’s blood was the condition of 
salvation for man, how could that blood be shed but 
by wicked hands? 4. What are we to understand by 
being saved by the 4/ood of Christ? 3. G 


1. Nothing is properly called sin which 
is not in some way the product of a wrong 
will. Original sin, in the Calvinistic sense, 
means the sin of Adam considered as the 
sin of the race. But it is often used to 
mean only the natural tendency to sin which 
exists before sinning. 2. In the case sup- 
posed, what remains is simply the moral 
weakness from which further sin is liable 
to proceed, and which must be replaced by 
moral strength in order to live the heavenly 
life. 3. Only so; see Acts ii. 23. 4. 
Saved by the sacrificial spirit of Christ, 
of which the sacrificial blood is the sign 
and token. To be washed in the blood of 
Christ means to be cleansed of selfishness 
by the spirit of Christ. 


1. Did Christ intend his teachings on divorce 
(Matt. xix., 9) to:be interpreted literally? 2. If so, 
how can a Christian minister conscientiously marry 
two people, one of whom has been divorced? 3. 
What is the teaching of the Presbyterian Church on 
this subject ? L. B. 


The words “marrieth her who is put 
away” imply, what is suggested by the 
context, that she has been divorced for an 
insufficient cause. In specifying the suf- 
ficient cause, Jesus, no doubt, intended to 
be understood literally. This leaves the 
question open whether Jesus meant that 
cause only, or any cause which, /ike that, 
effectually defeats the purpose of mar- 
riage. On this question Christian author- 
ities are divided, though ecclesiastical au- 
thority generally takes the restricted view, 
as does the Presbyterian Church. 


You told us some time since that “ Mrs. Rev. J. 
Smith’? was not good form. Please tell us as to 
“ Rev. Smith” (without initial), which seems to be 
an invention of Western reporters. I think it has 
been seen in The Christian Union. 


The phrase “ Rev. Smith ” is extremely 
objectionable. We have never seen it in 
The Christian Union, and hope we never 
may. Still, we would not dare say that it 
has never crept in by typographical error. 


1. Can a council organize when there is not a 
plurality of the churches invited present? 2. Does 
the consent of the committee of the church calling 
the council make such organization valid? 3. Would 
the papers of a pastor, signed by Moderator and 
Scribe, chosen by an irregularly organized council, 
be valid in law, should litigation arise as to salary? 

Be 


1. No, because there is no council in 
such acase. 2. No. 3. No. 


A correspondent inquires the meaning of Missi- 
paug. It is a name, I shall have to confess, I “ made 
up ” of Indian root-words to signify a large pond of 
fresh water, and applied it to a lake or pond about 
three miles in circumference, but of such singular 
shape as to be almost two ponds nearly separated 
by a long tongue of land. This pond is in the woods 
near Southampton, Long Island, and the name is 
given in my “ Early History of Southampton,” and 
its meaning is a large pond of fresh water. 

G. R. H. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Etc. 
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SCROFULA 


eczema, 
tetter, boils, 
ulcers, sores. 
rheumatism, and 
catarrh, cure’ 
by taking” 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It 
purifies, 
vitalizes, invigorates, 
and enriches 
- the blood. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


The casting out of the devil 
of disease was once a sign 
of authority. 

Now we take a little more 
time about it and cast out 
devils by thousands—we do 
it by knowledge. 

Is not a man who is taken 
possession of by the germ of 
consumption possessed of a 
devil ? 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LIVING and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil will tell you 
how to exorcise him if it can 
be done, 

Free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. 41, 
= 


MADAME PORTER'S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expec- 


torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N.Y. 


Lodge, Church, Parlor 


AND 
OPERA 
CHAIRS 


«CC. SS. 
Small & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues sent 


i LIGH 

HURCH 
Frink’s Patent Reflectors 

for Gas, Oil, or Electric. give 


the must wertu softest, 
cheapest, best ight knows 

The 
at 


r Churches, Stores, 
res, Depots, etc. New and e- 
t designs. Send size of p= 
t circular & estimate. A li 
discount to churches & the trade 


1. FRINE, 61 Pearl 


a 
Third National nk. 
San Antonio, Texas: 
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The Christian Union 


9 January, 1892 


Outlook in Temperance 


The Prohibitionists are sending all over 
the country agreement blanks pledging 
signers to vote in 1892 for the Prohibition 
Presidential candidates on condition one 
million signatures can be secured. Upon 
the committee to audit the signatures 
are the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, formerly 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, General Wager Swayne, a 
prominent Republican of this city, and 
George S. Washburn, the Chairman of 
the People’s Party State Central Commit- 
tee of Massachusetts. The “ Voice” does 
not state that the members of this auditing 
committee have all signed the agreement. 


No-license has made decided gains in 
the Massachusetts town elections this 
year. Worcester has changed from a 
license majority of 1,200 last year to a 
no-license majority of 400 this year. 
Boston has changed from a license major- 
ity of 16,000 last year to a license major- 
ity of only 4,000 this year. The vote this 
year was much larger than last. It is 
perhaps worth while for us to repeat 
that in local option elections we are always 
on the side of no-license. The end for 
which The Christian Union is working is 
the suppression of the public bar-room. 
It objects to State prohibition because it 
is not within the power or the duty of the 
State to order the closing of these places 
in cities where the voters wish them open; 
but it is within the power of every city 
and town to close its own saloons, and it 
is the duty of every temperance man to 
agitate until a majority can be secured 
for this purpose. We do not believe in 
prohibiting the manufacture of liquor, nor 
in attempting to regulate its use by fam- 
ilies within their own homes, but we be- 
lieve that the sale of liquor to be drunk 
upon the premises is an unmitigated curse 
in our American life, and we will help 
every movement which promises its ex- 
tinction. 


A Washington letter to the Louisville 
“ Courier-Journal” brings out very clearly 
the fact that, whether the world is getting 
better or not, it is certainly getting soberer. 
After telling some stories illustrating 
how common drunkenness was among 
Congressmen fifty years ago, in the days 
when even Henry Clay was said to have 
danced a jig on the table of a hotel, it has 
this to say about the soberness of Con- 
gress to-day: 


Except the late Mr. Riddleberger, the Senate has had 
on its roll no habitual drunkard since Yates, Sauls- 
bury, and McDougal were members of that body. 
Soon after the war John A. Logan became a hard 
drinker, but he made a glorious profession of tem- 
perance, and, what was better, had the grit to stick 
toit. About the same time Yates made a like pro- 
fession, bet he fell a victim to temptation, and when 
the impea¢hment trial of Andy Johnson was in prog- 
ress he had to be put in charge of a committee to 
keep him sober enough to attend the sessions. 
Willard Saulsbury was a most able, brilliant, 
and lovable man. As long as he remained in 
the Senate he was a hopeless inebriate. One day 
during the war he marched into the chamber, 
pulied two revolvers from his bosom, laid them on 
his desk, and proceeded to denounce the war policy 
of the Government. After his term expired he re- 
turned to his home in Delaware. He was yet a 
young man, whose splendid endowments and attain- 
ments were unimpaired. His brother-in-law was 
Governor of the State. Saulsbury asked him for 
the office of Chief Justice of the Chancery of Dela- 
ware. His kinsman said: “ If you will sign a pledge 
to resign the office the moment you take the first 
drink, I will appoint you.” It was done, and since 
1873 Willard Saulsbury has been one of the ablest 
and purest and soberest judges in the country. 


The “ Evening Post” has been conduct- 


ing a highly necessary agitation in this 
city against the licensing of saloons in the 
neighborhood of churches and schools. 
While in Tennessee and Georgia saloons 
cannot be licensed within three miles of an 
incorporated school, in New York about 
one-third of those licensed by the present 
Board have been within three blocks of a 
school. New York, instead of being the 
center of civilization in this country, brings 
up the rear in nearly all really civilizing 
movements. Even Chicago is indefinitely 
ahead of us. The Supreme Court of 
Illinois has decided that in the suburb of 
Hyde Park no saloon can be licensed ex- 
cept upon the petition of a majority of the 
voters living within a mile of its proposed 
location. 


Cold 
Wet Weather 


Drives the blood from the surface of the body, and causes 
congestion of the liver and kidneys, which are thus unable 
to fully perform their duty of eliminating impurities. 
Hence lactic acid is accumulated in the blood and deposited 
in the joints and tissues, resulting in the pains and aches 
we call rheumatism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has had great 
success in curing this disease, both chronic and inflamma- 
tory. It purifies the blood, neutralizes the lactic acid, and 
restores the liver and kidneys to natural action. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six fer $s. Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. : 


A REGULAR SCIMITAR 
That Sweeps ll before it. 


in season follows ‘ 


oh wilt melt in y your mouth. Vines 
ye roductive, hi ality and sugar flavor. Has uali 
hi and bef fore the "Chama 


e “Charmer” is 


ampion of Engiar.d.”” We 


nen "thoroughly. tested it, and confidently recommend it as the best ever introduced. 


Price by mail, per packet, 


iS cents; pint, 75 cents. 


GIVEN FREE, IF DESIRED, WITH ABOVE, 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE 1892, 


which contains several colored plates of Flowers and Vegetables. 1,000 Illustrations. 
Over 100 pages 8x 10%¢ inches. Instructions how to plant and care for garden. 


Vescriptions of over 20 New Novelties. 


Vick’s Floral Guide mailed on 


receipt of address and 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order. 


Vick’s SONS, N.Y: 


AP vegetables and most 


autiful 


burpee’s 


> 


Reds Grow 


And produce strong, thrifty plants and these plants develop into the choicest 
tbe do owers after their kind, Burpee's Seeds aretested, not % 
only for vitality, but also for trueness to type; each variety is maintained in purity % 
and many are improved by constant and intelligent selection, so that we can honestly 
state BURPEE'’S SEEDS are THE BEST, the VERY BEST it is possible to produce, % 
and are warranted, Do you want such seeds? Ifso write to-day for BURPEE’S @¥% 
FARM ANNUAL for 1892, which gives honest descriptions, faithfully illustrated, of 


“44 all the best seeds, including Burpee’s Bush Lima and other rare novelties of surpassing merit. 
Every progressive farmer and gardener should read it. Free to all who intend to purchase. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASK YOUR GROcCHR FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y, 


LAST BEAR like WHOLE\' 

ROOT Trees; see ‘Fruits and 
Fruit Trees’’—Kree. Amer. 
Garden says: Novel, UBEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd 
Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cai. 
Fruit Grower: Burprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear, Gher-\ 
ry,Plum,PRUNE,Peach,Ap't,Quince,Nut,Or. Trees, Grafts, \ 
preety! No largerstockinU.8. No BETTER. 
Nocheaper. STARK BROS., 43rd 8t., 
Mo,—Founded 1825; OLDEST. 1000 Acres TN 
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the year which we give 

Wa B A N ENTIRELY FREE 
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About People 


—Krapotkine, the Nihilist, has decided 
to abandon the lecture tour in the United 
States projected for this winter. He was 
partly restrained, it is said, by advice from 
George Kennan. 

—The profession of law may seem to 
be new as a means of livelihood to women, 
but as far back as 1848 a case was con- 
ducted in Maryland for Lord Baltimore by 
Miss Margaret Brint. Miss Mansfield 
began the practice of law in Iowa in 1869. 
Miss Couzins in 1870 began in St. Louis. 
There are at least twenty-one law firms in 
this country the members of which are 
husbands and wives. The course of 
lectures on law conducted in New York 
now for women is most successful both in 
numbers and interest. 

—The Woman’s University Club has 
been incorporated in New York recently. 
The Club since its formation has held its 
meetings in a room in Barnard College, 
but the increase of classes at the College 
has forced the Club to find new rooms. 
These have been found in the old Manhat- 
tan Club building on Fifteenth Street. 
The purpose of the Club is social, and it is 
a necessity of the times. So many college 
women are engaged in the professions and 
in special study, as well as those who are 
mistresses of homes, that the Club is needed 
as a center for the college women in and 
about New York, and for visitors. The 
best-known college women in the city are 
identified with the Club—Mrs. Frances 
Fisher Wood, Miss Helen Daws Brown, 
Miss Marie Porter Brace, Mrs. Trask, and 
many others. 

—The sorrowful career of Paderewski, 
the famous Polish pianist now in this 
country, is thus referred to by the Boston 
“ News :” “ Married at eighteen, his wife 
died a year later, leaving him with a son 
who from birth has been‘a cripple, and on 
whom he has lavished all the love and 
pity of his heart. It is said that his eyes 
invariably fill with tears at the sight of a 
strong and healthy child.” And the “ Jour- 
nal” says: “There are already Pader- 
ewski legends and Paderewski myths, as 
in former days the fantastic head of 
Paganini was surrounded by a mendacivus 
nimbus. That he lives upon mineral 
waters and lemon juice; that he only 
sleeps two hours a day; that vampires in 
Podolia confided to him their charms and 
spells—these and other startling rumors 
are accepted as facts by impressionable 
women. The sanctity of his person is 
invaded. It is said that in Paris his hair 
was straight and pleasingly combed; 
and once in London he appeared upon the 
stage with cropped head. It is true— 
although prosaic and possibly disillusion- 
izing —that he tells a story admirably, and 
is passionately addicted to pool.” 


The Anti-Lottery Fund 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously $231 50 

I 00 
We Jo 10 00 
$287 50 


—Among the “curios” recently dis- 
played at an exhibition in London was a 
pair of “ dog-tongs” presumably used by 
old-time sextons for the capture of — 
which had strayed into church. 


Stop a Cold 


before it goes P your weak "Bro You 
know that’s where it will go. Stop it 


Where it is. 


You know where it will settle. You need 
reinforcement there. You can get this 


With 
Compound Oxygen. It enters at the 
lungs. Goes straight to the needy part. 


Compound 
Oxygen 


Puts out and keeps out heavy colds. Pre- 
vents sickness, suffering, loss of life. 
Send for large book of proof, /ree. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

1529 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“WORTE 4G A GUINEA 4B A Box.” 


CIA 


with general 
will in future for the United; 
States be covered with a ! 
Soluble, 
Pleasant Coating, 
completely disguising t 

taste of the Pill without in any| 


way its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. , 
‘ 


New York Canal Street. 


Liebig Company s—= 
of 


BEST 


PURESTBRE EF TE ACHEAPEST 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, and 
Made Dishes 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


KNABE 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York,1 48 Fifth Av. Washington, 817 Market Space 


We should like to give a 
new chimney for every one 
that breaks in use. 

We sell to the wholesale 
dealer; he to the retail dealer; 
and he to you. 

It is a little awkward to 
guarantee our chimneys at 
three removes from you. 

We'll give you this hint. 
Not one in a hundred breaks 
from heat; there is almost no 
risk in guaranteeing them. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 
It would be a good advertise- 
ment for him. 

‘Pearl top’ and ‘pearl glass,’ 


our trade-marks—tough glass 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 


PORFLINGER’S 
AMBRICAN 
Cut Glass 


Office Puentture. 


FOR CATALOG 


DERBY LER CO. 


Causeway StBOSTON. 
™ 19 BEEKMAN ST.N.Y. 


$5 to S15 per day, at 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


of ‘jewe ‘Iry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
With gold, silver or nick« 
experience, @No capital. 
in Every house has goods need- 


Bickford 
Family Knitter 


A. M. LAWSON 
783 Broadway, New York 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO 


PD. 8. WILTBERGER. 233 N. Second St.. Phila., Pa. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
erand tia BELLS 


D BELLS. 
terma free. this paper 


h 
Grand, t, and Squase 


To Rent, and Exchanged 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


RUPTURE cine: 


BOOK MAILED FREE. GEO.R FULLER ROCHESTER.NY 


Bearing 
No sti¢] 
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